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ALTHOUGH it may sound paradoxical, it is nevertheless 
strictly true to say that foreigners could form a truer 
conception of German developments if the 
information that is poured into credulous 
channels abroad were rationed and reduced to about one- 
tenth of its present volume, especially in Anglo-American 
newspapers, which open their mouths and shut their eyes and 
swallow whatever the Fatherland provides for their beguile- 
ment. Occasionally in old days the Press was served by 
correspondents of the calibre of Mr. Valentine Chirol (The 
Times Correspondent in Berlin at the end of last century) and 
his successor, Mr. George Saunders, who were sufficiently 
strong, intelligent, knowledgeable, and independent to keep 
their end up against an official atmosphere that is more 
overpowering in Berlin than in any other capital. Such 
men understood German psychology, and therefore had 


Paradoxical 


_ some chance of disentangling the solitary grain of truth 
' from the haystacks of propaganda that were thrust upon 


them. They were not content to be mere conduit pipes of 
Prussianized Germany, whose political manceuvres they 
saw through. These able and patriotic men helped their 
own journals and their own countrymen to understand 
German policy, and though they never succeeded in edu- 
cating many British Politicians, who rarely want to learn 
anything inconvenient, they enabled a certain number of 
persons on this side of the North Sea to acquire some 
inkling of the mischief that was brewing on the other side. 
It was largely owing to such devoted public servants that 
Great Britain was not taken more completely unawares in 


August 1914. But we defy anybody to unravel the reams 
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of rubbish that are nowadays discharged over the world 
from Berlin, most of which is semi-official or demi-sepj- 
official. It is probably not the fault of the correspondents, 
who realize that few London or New York editors have ap 


insatiable desire to hear the truth about Germany, as they | 


prefer such information as suits their preconceived theories, 
e.g. the legend that “the old Germany of the Kaiser ” is a 
thing of the past and that a new Germany has arisen on 
its ashes that is at once Republican, Democratic, Pro. 


gressive—like the Allied and once Associated Powers, | 


This Germany, invented in London and New York for busi- 
ness and financial purposes, only needs “to be treated decently 
in order to behave decently,” according to its inventors, 
If only France under Anglo-Saxon pressure can be per- 
suaded to be ‘“ reasonable,”’ while the British Government 
cultivates its usual “ magnanimity”’’ at the expense of 
British taxpayers and of as many other people as have 
claims upon Germany, “all will be well, and we shall live 
happily together ever afterwards without either wars or 
rumours of wars.” In fact, “no more war” will become 
the policy of the civilized world, whose Armies, Navies 
and Air Forces will grow fine by degrees and beautifully 
less, until they totally disappear. Q.E.D. 


THE policy of “letting bygones be bygones,” which always 
sounds generous, naturally appeals to the victors because 
it is in their interest to bury the past, and 


patting be they rarely have the imagination to see 
Bycones things through the eyes of the vanquished. | 


But it never can appeal to the latter if 
they feel that there is even a remote prospect of reversing 
the verdict of the stricken field and of regaining the spoils 
Germany, who neither preaches nor practises ‘ magnami- 
mity,” was fully prepared “to let bygones be bygones” 
after the Franco-German war of 1870, when in addition to 
her war costs she levied a substantial indemnity on France 
and stripped her of the vital provinces of Alsace-Lorraine 
France’s prospects of recovering her losses became dimme 
with the lapse of years, as Germany steadily waxed in 


Se #: 
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strength and France relatively waned. Nevertheless, 
Frenchmen continued to cherish aspirations for the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and arranged their policy accordingly, 
until eventually the hour came when France recaptured her 
stolen property. Conceivably the Allies might have adopted 
a policy of “letting bygones be bygones” at the close of 
the Great War because their victory in 1918 was so over- 
whelming as to make them absolute masters of the situation 
and dictators of any terms they pleased. Beaten Germany 
was on her knees and in the unwonted mood of 
unconditional surrender. It was the sacred duty of Allied and 
Associated statesmanship to take every step prompted by 
human foresight in order to make impossible any recur- 
rence of that ghastly struggle. But unfortunately portentous 
political pedagogues from Washington joined hands with 
Amateur Diplomats from Wales to pervert the glorious 
triumph of Civilization over Kultur into a megalomaniacal 
attempt to “end all war,” with the melancholy result 
that, without adopting any practical measure to obviate 
any future war that might break out anywhere, these wise- 
acres did what lay in their folly to make the renewal of 
the Great War almost inevitable whenever unpunished 
Germany deems the omens propitious. Allied and Asso- 
ciated arms won the war—Allied and Associated politicians 
lost the peace. Such will be the verdict of history on this 
crime of crimes. 


Unuaprity the brunt of the new tragedy—in which man- 
kind will become involved, thanks to the supercession of 
Poe the Old Diplomacy by the New Diplomacy at 
coments the Paris Peace Conference—will, like the last 
tragedy, fall on entirely innocent people. 

The guilty parties will have passed away—unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung. Their names will only be 
remembered in order to be cursed by subsequent generations 
whom their efforts will have saddled with this terrible 
legacy. The problem that was shirked or funked five 
years ago by Allied and Associated Statesmanship was by 
no means insoluble. Indeed, it was among the simplest of 
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all those confronting the victors and it literally stared 
them in the face. It had previously been envisaged by so 
moderate and passionless a statesman as Sir Edward Grey, 
one of the few conspicuous politicians in this country with 
any perception of German mentality, any conception of 
German policy, or any appreciation of the phenomenon of 
Prussianized Germany, of which most pre-war politicians 
were as ignorant as our post-war journalists and financiers, 
while needless to say the Front Bench Bourbons of all 


Parties—the Lloyd Georges, the Simons, the Beauchamps, | 
the Curzons, etc.—have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, | 


They speak as though they knew less to-day than they 
did ten years ago. But Sir Edward Grey was not above 
learning from experience, and early in the Great War he 
gave his countrymen this illuminating account of its origin, 
which no one with any regard for accuracy would dream 
of impugning. 

We know now that the German Government prepared for war as only people 
who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth time within living memory that 
Prussia has made war in Europe. In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the war 
against Austria in 1866, in the war against France in 1870, as we now know 
from all the documents which have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned 
and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again.—(Sir Edward 
Grey at the Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915.) 

That states the major problem of the Peace. Prussianized 
Germany had a congenital mania for planning and pre 
paring war against any neighbour whose goods she coveted, 
or whom for any reason she wished to annihilate. Of this 
amazing community it was shrewdly remarked: “The 
Army owns the nation,” and “ War is its chief national 


industry.” Therefore the primary duty of the Allies, after | 


having won the war by unheard-of efforts and _ sacrifices, 
was to de-Prussianize Germany so that the de-Prussianized 
Germans might be cured of their craze for attacking and 
despoiling unsuspecting neighbours such as _ Belgium 
Prussians had been taught by Bismarck and other national 
heroes that war was a good investment, and they had 
found it so. Now, when at last their “‘invincible” Army 
had not merely lost its reputation but had likewise lost its 
moral, while the great German General Staff, headed by 


— 


spend 


TS 
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General Ludendorff, was in a state of complete collapse— 
was the golden moment for convincing Germany of the 
error of her ways by bringing the disaster home to the mass 
of the people as sensationally as possible, and teaching a 
predatory power that war does not always pay. 


Ir any winners were ever entitled to their war costs it was 
the Allies at the time of the Armistice—their only crime 
} had been to defend themselves when attacked. 
Six of One, If any losers deserved to be penalized it was 
the German aggressors who had wantonly 
plunged the world into a blood-bath in a mad attempt to 
dominate Europe. That the Kaiser and his subjects were 
about equally responsible is indicated by their con- 
flicting defences. The only excuse forthcoming for Wilhelm 
is that had he hesitated about attacking Belgium, he would 
have forfeited his throne, so bellicose was public opinion in 
Germany at that time. Advocates of the German 
Democracy on the other hand aver that “it was all the 
wicked Kaiser and his militarist clique, who have now 
disappeared, leaving the German people innocent of war 
guilt.” As a matter of fact it was roughly six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. Both Kaiser and people of all 
classes, including the German Socialists, were breast high 
for the “military promenade to Paris”—so long as it 
was a promenade. They only fell out when things went 
badly. All that any German has ever regretted about 
the Great War was that the Allies won. Had the’ boot 
been on the other leg, and the Fatherland emerged victorious, 
as at more than one stage appeared possible, there would 
have béen no whisper concerning “‘ war-guilt,” as all classes 
of Germans would have vied with our another in claiming 
responsibility for the invasion of Belgium, and all would 
have had a good case, because this aggression was among 
the most popular events in German history when it opened 
in August 1914. Neither was any audible German voice 
at any time raised against the ‘“‘ methods of barbarism” 
of the Great General Staff and the “Furor Teutonicus.”’ 
While “top dog,” the German Army was as cruel as it 
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knew how, and the German people applauded every develop. 
ment of “frightfulness.” The single hope of permanent 
peace in Europe, the one and only chance of enabling the 
German people to turn over a new leaf and settle down asa 
peaceable and possible nation was by bringing home to 
them the heinousness of their offence, which could only be 
done by emphasizing their defeat, and making the criminal 
nation collectively and individually pay for the windows 
they had broken. Anything less, involved injustice to the 
Allies on whose soil the war had been waged for four years, 


and who would find themselves at a hopeless disadvantage | 


if the enemy suffered neither the moral abasement of 
acknowledged defeat nor the material burden of reparations, 


Tue march of the victorious Allies to Berlin and the dicta- 
tion of terms to Germany in the German capital was as 

; necessary for the education of the aggressors 
nad as for the security of the rest of the world 
We have never been allowed to know who 
was responsible for depriving the German masses of ocular 
evidence of their military débacle, and the German General 
Staff of the salutary experience of making an uncon- 
ditional surrender to Marshal Foch. But we do know 
that the equally suicidal policy of exempting Germany 
from paying any Allied War Costs was dictated from 
Washington before the Armistice by President Wilson, and 


accepted by a secret Allied conclave at Versailles, although | 


at this time Great Britain was actually indebted to the 
United States to the tune of approximately £1,200,000,000 
of war costs, while other Allies were likewise in American 
debt. Mr. Lloyd George aggravated the stupendous folly 
of eating the leek thus offered him by the American 
President by subsequently pretending to the British elec- 
torate that he meant “to make Germany pay,” although 
he had already undertaken to waive British claims for any 
war costs. From that day to this it is common knowledge 
that he has worked zealously to whittle away every other 
claim upon Germany whether by France, Belgium, or who 
ever it might be. So set was he on the policy of making 
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England pay, that he deliberately picked a quarrel with 
France because the French Government declined to adopt 
his insane policy and abandon Reparations. Sooner than 
offend the Germans, of whom Mr. Lloyd George is to-day 
an active champion, and among whom he is almost as 
popular as was Lord Haldane before the war, our ex-Prime 
Minister is gaily prepared to wreck the Entente which 
was the one solid bulwark against pan-Germanism, and is 
the solitary guarantee of European peace. What our 
statesmen generally—and the ignorance is not confined to 
one Party—are unable or unwilling to assimilate, is that 
Germany has never for a moment entertained the idea of 
paying anything either on Reparations account or on any 
other account save what is extracted from her by force 
majeure, which is the only God in which any German 
believes. 


SPECULATIONS concerning the effect of the Dawes Report, 
the “crisis” in Germany caused by “‘the desperate struggle ”’ 
; between the Stresemann Government and 
ante the the Nationalists over its acceptance or rejec- 
tion, are beside the mark. There is little 

division among any Germans who count—Bolshevists and 
Communists are never allowed to count in Germany, 
while the so-called Socialists are mostly sycophants of the 
ruling classes—on any national issue, on which the Father- 
land is substantially a unit. There was never any desire 
or intention in any preponderating Party to make Reparation 
to any of Germany’s victims in the War. The only con- 
siderable Germans who showed signs of recognizing such 
obligations were promptly murdered by the Nationalists, 
who remain in power whatever Government may be in office. 
There may be a sham fight (partially maintained for the 
benefit of foreign nincompoops especially of the English- 
speaking world) between Stresemann and the Nationalists who 
tule the rodst to-day, as always. But there is no real fight. 
Stresemann, who is a Nationalist by tradition, affiliation, and 
sentiment, knows better. His life would be worth as many 
days’ purchase as President Cosgrave’s in the event of the 
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latter making concessions to Ulster over the Boundary, 
Herr Stresemann’s réle is to fool foreigners into imagining 
that a German Government is anxious to make some show 
of paying something in Reparations, in order that Germany 
may secure the benefit of the loan which the International 
Financiers of New York are anxious to float so that Ger. 
many may quicken the pace of industrial competition for 
England, and which the International Financiers of the 
City of London promote because they have been backing 
Germany ever since the Armistice, and have now an immense 


stake in that country, which is the “ spiritual home” of | 


not a few of them. Germans have been encouraged to 
repudiate Reparations by the breach in the Entente, effected 
by their financial friends in and around Lombard Street, 
with the aid of their political friends in Downing Street. 
The present position is ideal in German and pro-German 
eyes, firstly, because Reparations has been exploited as a 
lever for ‘“‘ A German Loan,” and secondly, because there are 
now in power in London and Paris Socialist-Radical Govern- 
ments that await the psychological moment to cry “ quits,” 
leaving Germany clear of obligations to the Allies, and en- 
dowed with a Loan the repayment of which she can repudiate 
whenever she pleases, and no German ever pays any debts 
unless he is forced to by someone he is afraid of. Other 


inconvenient features of the Treaty of Versailles are expected | 


to be scrapped by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot 


under the auspices of the League of Nations. The specious | 
ery of “ War Guilt,” raised by the war-guilty of Germany, © 
naturally appeals to the war-guilty in this country, viz | 


those whose Pacifism convinced the Kaiser and his advisers 
that Great Britain would be “too proud to fight” when 
Germany invaded Belgium, plus those whose treachery 
was relied upon by the enemy to paralyse us if we did fight 
—including important members of the present Government, 
whose war record makes them almost as “ War-guilty” as 
their German friends. The events of the last few weeks 
have brought another Great War several years nearer than 
it seemed to be so recently as the tenth anniversary of the 
last war. 
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As our readers are only too well aware the National Review 
was unable to share the enthusiasm aroused among Respon- 
sible Statesmen, exalted ecclesiastics, inter- 

fuianane national Highbrows, Mugwumps, Defeatists, 
a speculators in the mark, and that huge army 

of facile optimists with whom the wish is ever father to 
the thought, over the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which President Wilson was allowed by Mr. Lloyd George to 
incorporate in the Treaty of Versailles. This blunder was 
made under the delusion that Mr. Wilson had a popular 


_ mandate on that issue from the American people. Indeed, 


the argument for the League which weighed most with 
serious persons was the assertion that the acceptance of the 
Covenant by Europe ipso facto assured the support of the 
post-war settlement by the United States. ‘‘ No Covenant, 
no American signature to the Peace Treaty,” was in effect 
President Wilson’s ultimatum to the Allies, to enforce 
which he ordered the George Washington to be kept in 
readiness at Cherbourg to take him home should they 
demur. The Allies, perhaps not unnaturally, succumbed, 
and the Covenant became part of the Peace Treaty. It 
speedily transpired that, so far from securing American 
support of the Allies in their dealings with Germany and 
other problems of the peace, President Wilson’s commit- 
ment of his countrymen to the League of Nations had much 
the same effect on them as a red rag on a bull. In the first 
instance the United States Senate, and thereafter a vast 


r majority of the American people, utterly repudiated every- 


thing that President Wilson had done in Paris, lock, stock, 
and barrel, as a punishment of his unauthorized signature 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations. But for that 
blunder and blot on the Peace Treaty, there is every reason 
to suppose that the United States, though coming very late 
into the war, in which, however, she had played a signal 
part as the Allies were getting exhausted, would likewise 
have loyally co-operated in the post-war settlement, have 
shouldered her share of international responsibilities, and 


have played her part in clearing up the chaos caused by the 


challenge of ‘‘ Kultur ” to Civilization. It was the League, 
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and the League alone (though originally an American fad, 
endorsed with thoughtless enthusiasm by General Smuts 
and other superficial statesmen), that kept America out of 
the Peace, and that must consequently be debited with 
many of the most deplorable developments in the interval, 
Europe has little enough reason to love the League of 


Nations, which so far has done infinite harm and very little | 


good, It has been a snare and delusion, but under the 
auspices of persons of the type and kidney of Lord Parmoor, 
the notorious pro-German and Pacifist, who seeks to 
justify his discreditable career by creating as much difficulty 
as possible for his own country, this League that ruined 
the peace is liable to become a breeding ground of wars, 


THE perilous possibilities of such a body as the League of 
Nations in the hands of the cranks, who are too likely to 

run it until it fulfils its predestination as an 
tacoma instrument of Pan-Germanism, are clear from 

the cries of alarm and distress provoked by 
its latest proceedings among its own supporters in the British 
Press. Hitherto it had been the fashion among leader writers, 
who regard whatever is as right, to treat the League as some 
thing so sacrosanct that it was almost blasphemy to criticize 
it, and to treat as “impossible”? anybody who objected to 
it. But now there is much scratching of heads and searching 
of hearts among the orthodox, with whom one cause of the 
League’s popularity was that its mere existence afforded 


them a pretext of shirking many disagreeable and painful | 


questions ‘‘ which could be safely left to the League.” Its 
last session opened with a prodigious flourish of trumpets 
owing to the presence of both French and British Prime 
Ministers, which we were told opened a new chapter in the 
history of the League, and established the Millennium mor 
firmly than ever. Both delivered orations, hailed as master 
pieces by their respective supporters, though to unsophisti: 
cated outsiders these “historic utterances” represen 

divergent and irreconcilable standpoints. Mr. [amsiy 
MacDonald appeared to be playing up to the Germans by 
indicating further revision of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
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the rewriting of the history of the War to please 
German susceptibilities. Whereas M. Herriot occasionally 
remembers that he is Prime Minister of a recently invaded 
and devastated country, whose security remains a matter 
of moment to her inhabitants, however immaterial it may 
be to International Socialists in Downing Street, Interna- 
tional Financiers in Lombard Street or Wall Street, or 
International journalists in London or New York. Mr. 
MacDonald had seemed to deprecate force as a method of 
preserving peace—a doctrine delightful to Pan-Germans 
because it means that everybody except Germany will 
disarm. M. Herriot could scarcely scale this height of 
Highbrowism, as the “ benighted”’ French still regard their 
Army as indispensable to their safety. However, the 
orators covered each other with bouquets, and comported 
themselves as long-lost brothers whenever there was a suffi- 
ciency of Pressmen hanging about to report such amiable 
incidents. They left Geneva, having achieved nothing 
except a couple of speeches. But their attendance had 
given a fillip to the League, whose members felt that some- 
thing big was expected of them, and though at the moment 
of writing the affair is still veiled in obscurity, sufficient 
information has leaked out to flutter League dovecotes all 
over the world, and to cause a severe shock to the authors 
and advocates of, and the apologists for, the Covenant 
throughout the British Empire. These were prepared to do 
much in so noble a cause as the League of Nations—probably 
more than they would have dreamed of doing for their own 
country. But they were hardly prepared for the policy of 
placing the British Navy at the disposal of the League of 
Nations for League purposes which might not be British 
purposes, as appears to have been decided at Geneva by 
those who call the tune without paying the piper. Let us 
at once admit that the latter are logical, and acting in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Covenant, but then we were 
never keen on the Covenant when we realized its logical 
landing-place. This great Geneva gaffe may prove useful 
in giving pause to unthinking persons in this country, who 
had persuaded themselves that the League meant whatever 
they wished. 
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PouiticaL meteorologists in U.S.A. are already makin 
elaborate forecasts of the result of the Presidential electio 
USA in November, which will be decided before 

j this number of the National Review reaches 
its more distant readers. There is a general consensus of 
opinion among the cognoscentt that the Third Party o 
Independent Candidate, Senator La Follette, has no serious 
chance of actual election. On the other hand, there is 
growing fear that he may become master of the situation 
to the extent of ‘‘ queering the pitch’ of both Republican 
and Democratic Parties by preventing either President 
Coolidge or Mr. John W. Davis from securing the necessary 
majority of votes in the so-called ‘Electoral College,” 
This body will consist of 531 votes, making 266 the minimum 
needed by a successful candidate for the Presidency. Ac 
cording to Senator Fess of Ohio, former Chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee, although “it is too 
early to make any survey of the likely results of the 


November election . . . it is not too early to classify certain 


electoral votes.” In his judgment the following States 
are ‘ morally certain’ to go Republican : 


California, 13; Colorado, 6; Connecticut, 7; Illinois, 29; Iowa, 13; 
Kansas, 10; Maine, 6; Massachusetts, 18; Michigan, 15; New Hampshire, 
4; New Jersey, 14; Ohio, 24; Oregon, 5; Pennsylvania, 38; Rhode Island, 
5; Vermont, 4, and Washington, 7. A total of 218. 


According to Senator Fess the following are as certain to 
vote Democrat : 
Alabama, 12; Arkansas, 9; Florida, 6; Georgia, 14; Louisiana, 10; 


Mississippi, 10; North Carolina, 12; South Carolina, 9; Texas, 20; Virginia, 
20. A total of 114. 


A third group of States which have usually favoured the 
Republican Party are likely to do so again, viz. : 


Delaware, 3; Idaho, 4; Indiana, 15; Utah, 4; Wyoming, 3, or 4 
Making a total of 247 for President Coolidge. 


The corresponding group on the other side, i.e. of States 
more often Democrat than Republican, who are likely 
support Mr. Davis, consists of : 


ates 
10 
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Arizona, 3; Kentucky, 13; Nebraska, 8; Missouri, 18; Nevada, 3; 
Maryland, 8; New Mexico, 3; Oklahoma, 10; Tennessee, 12; West Virginia, 
8, or 86. Making a total of 200 votes for Mr. Davis. 


So far it will be noted neither Party has secured the coveted 
and indispensable majority—the Republican total being 

short of the needed 266 by 19 votes. This 
Where the Fun; where the fun begins. Should the La 
eae Follette vote materialize, the Independents 
may capture the following 39 votes in the “ Electoral 


College,” viz. : 


Minnesota, 12; Montana, 4; North Dakota, 5; South Dakota, 5; Wis- 
eonsin, 13. 


How much turns on New York State may be gathered from 
the fact that should Mr. Coolidge secure its big quota, he 
would be electéd despite the so-called La Follette States. 
Alternatively, if he carried three of the five La Follette 
States he would win without New York. The odds are 
therefore substantially in favour of the Republicans and 
the prospects of the Democrats are deemed dim. But 
should La Follette carry the five States he generally controls 
and Mr. Davis win New York, the Electoral College would 
be unable to elect a President, as no candidate would have 
a majority of votes. In that case the present House of 
Representatives would, under the American Constitution, 
be called upon to choose between Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Davis, 
and Mr. La Follette, the votes being reckoned by States, 
and each State, whatever its size, casting only one vote. 
After analysing the composition of the existing House, 
Senator Fess declares that 19 States are controlled by the 
Republicans and a similar number by Democrats. Four 
States are likely to vote La Follette in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, while five States are evenly divided. The final 
“line up” would probably be 19 votes for Mr. Coolidge, 
20 for Mr. Davis, and 4 for Senator La Follette, while the 
remaining five States would not vote at all. On this showing 
La Follette could decide the issue by blackmailing one side 
or the other. 
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In the event of the deadlock being insoluble no election 
of a President could be made by the House of Representatives, 
Deadlock and the Vice-President would then assume 
as the duties of that office. But it so happens 
that there is no Vice-President, owing to the promotion 
of Mr. Coolidge to the Presidency on the death of 
President Harding, leaving the Vice-Presidency vacant, 
The failure of the “‘ Electoral College ” to elect a President 
equally applies to a Vice-President, and under the Consti- 
tution the Senate would ex hypothest be called upon to 
choose between General Dawes and Mr. Charles W. Bryan— 
the vote in this case not being taken by States. Two-thirds 
of all the Senators (64) are required to form a quorun, 
while 49 would be needed to effect a choice. The present 
Senate contains 43 Democrats, 51 Republicans, and 2 Farmer. 
Labour members who follow La Follette. But among the 
Republicans are 6 more followers of La Follette. Senator 
Fess concludes his deeply interesting forecast (see New 
York Herald Tribune, August 17th) with the following 
suggestive remarks : 

If the Republicans of the Senate vote solidly Dawes will be chosen and 
promoted to the Presidency. If, on the other hand, the La Follette influence 
is withdrawn from the Republican candidate and does not vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, no choice will be made, in which case Hughes will become 
President under the law of 1886. If, on the other hand, the La Follette influence 
goes to Bryan, he will be chosen, and advanced, under the Twelfth Amendment, 
to the Presidency. 

In the line-up of the La Follette votes in the Senate on legislation they 
usually went with the Democrats. It remains to be seen what will be the 
course when La Follette is made the umpire to decide whether he will make 
it Republican or Democratic. It is barely possible he will have two chances 
at it, first the House and next the Senate. 

The possible, if not probable, confusion shows the unmistakable symptoms 


of the breakdown of the American party system by the introduction of the 
European bloc control. 


We have no inkling as to the probable upshot of events 
in U.S.A. which may either confirm or shatter Senator 

Fess’s interesting analysis, which we reproduce 
Seren for whatever it may be worth. Europeais 

view the struggle for the American Presidency 
with complete detachment and impartiality because it 
does not matter a red cent to this Hemisphere which politic 
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party gets the upper hand at Washington. The New York 
ignoramuses who live under the shadow of Wall Street 
and have more or less a monopoly of supplying misinforma- 
tion to the London Press, encourage us to imagine that 
American Parties are battling over such issues as “the 
League of Nations,” “the World Court,” ‘“ Disarmament 
Conferences,” ‘“‘ Reparations,” “the Dawes Report,” ete. 
By an impudent misuse of the personality of General 
Dawes, who lent his name to the Dawes Report—for 
which the United States bears no responsibility—they 
succeed in misleading ignoramuses on this side of the 
Atlantic as to the implications of American policy and the 
intentions of American Statesmen. Our public men are 
also helped to misconceive the trend of events in the United 
States by the accident of the selection of Mr. John W. Davis 
as standard bearer of the Democratic Party. We have 
always understood that Mr. Davis served his country well 
and wisely in London, where he was undoubtedly a popular 
personage. But everyone with any speaking acquaintance 
with American affairs realizes that his Embassy was no 
factor in his selection as Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency—on the contrary, it was one of his heaviest 
handicaps, just as every time some thoughtless British 
newspaper gives him a pat on the back a nail is driven 
into his political coffin. Mr. Davis may or may not be 
elected, but in any event the amiable orations which as 
Ambassador he made at Pilgrim dinners or at the festive 
luncheons of the English-Speaking Union, bear no more 
relation to the policy of any Washington Government that 
has been, is, or may be, than any other utterances of 
American sojourners or tourists in Europe who make a 
practice of being amiable to their audiences. ‘‘ Sinn Fein” 
is the watchword of Washington politicians whatever may 
be their catchwords abroad. 


Even the American correspondent of The Round Table, 
who writes as though he were an American, has discovered 
that the titanic struggle between so-called Democrats and 
So-called Republicans, which culminates every four years 
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in a Presidential election, is merely a battle between Tweed. } 


dum and Tweedledee. No live issues divide the protagonists, 
One party is “in,” where it wishes to remain, 
Lee may °* and the other Party being “out” wishe 
to get in. As the Round Table observes 
(page 732), 


where there is smoke there should be fire. When there is a national campaign 
there should be national ‘‘ issues *? between the major parties. But the Demo. 
cratic platform of 1924 will illustrate admirably how small a part “issues ” play 
in a Presidential Election. They appear, here and there, in a wordy statement 
ratified by the Convention so long and so dreary that not more than a handful 
of people can have read it. But in this mass of words five major points of attack 
may be discovered: (1) The corruption of the Republican Party. (2) Their 
failure to assist the farmer in hisdistress. (3) ‘‘ The most unjust, unscientific, and 
dishonest Tariff tax ever enacted in our midst.” (4) The Republican policy of 
isolation in foreign affairs. (5) The protection of ‘“‘ special privilege» as shown 
by the incidence of the Mellon tax plan. 


But as the writer points out, there is nothing that can 
properly be described as an “issue” in these five major 
points. Corruption is condemned, but no Republican would 
attempt to defend it. Whatever may be said of Republican 
failure in agricultural policy, we are reminded that “no 
Democrat has come forward with one.” The recent Tarif 
Act may be as black as it is painted, but the only difference, 
if the Opposition replaced the Administration, would be the 
substitution of another Tariff to protect Southern industries 
instead of Northern ones, as does present legislation. As 
regards Democratic claptrap concerning the Republican 
policy of “isolation,” let us recollect that the Democrats, 
after working themselves into a fine frenzy on this “ issue,” 
as the American correspondent of the Round Table recalls, 


propose to hold a nation-wide referendum to determine the attitude of the 
voters towards some sort of qualified membership in the League. In a word, 
after denouncing the Administration for what it has failed to do in Foreign 
affairs, the Opposition proposes a slow, expensive, cumbersome, and probably 
unconstitutional scheme for discovering whether the Republicans have not beet 
correctly meeting the desires of the majority all along. One could hardly 
regard that as the formulation of a burning issue. 


Their attack on the Mellon tax plan is equally beside the 
mark, because this measure never became law, being defeated 
in Congress, and can only be regarded as “‘ evidence of what 
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the Republican theory of taxation probably is.” Therefore 
the critic arrives at this melancholy conclusion : 

There are no important differences between the national programmes of the two 
chief parties. That, of course, is the reason why the campaign so often resolves 
itself into a contest between two men, based upon their qualities and character. 
But why are there no important differences? They exist between British 
parties. They exist in France; and we have the assurance of expert political 
spectro-analysts that the differences are real. In the United States it is 
otherwise, and an explanation of the situation is really asked for and more 
rarely ventured. 


As, therefore—the excitement of heated partisans to the 
contrary notwithstanding—it is immaterial to the United 
States whether the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats win, and as it is equally immaterial to 
Europe, we cannot help hoping that the world 
may enjoy the opportunity of studying the peculiarly inter- 
esting situation adumbrated by Senator Fess on a previous 
page. But to do this in any comfort we must resolutely 
shut our eyes and our ears to what goes on in New York, 
where the populace and the Press would become wildly 
hysterical as the Great Day draws near if there were any 
likelihood of the La Follette programme materializing. New 
Yorkers always imagine that the end of the world is at hand 
when anything is threatened that does not exactly suit their 
book. And as they consider that they have the right both 
to dominate the United States and to lecture the rest of the 
world, the dethronement of their political gods would lash 
them into fury, and “our own correspondent” and “ our 
special correspondent ” in New York might also lose their 
heads. This need not prevent unprejudiced onlookers from 
appreciating the true inwardness of a crisis that would 
incidentally cast the American Constitution into the melting- 
pot as having outlived its usefulness. Its vagaries have 
already cost the civilized world very dear by permitting an 
American President, without any effective popular mandate or 
any practical authority over his own countrymen, to pose at 
the Paris Peace Conference as the grand Panjandrum who 
carried at least one Hemisphere in his waistcoat pocket and 
was therefore qualified to establish chaos in another. It 
Seems only fair that at last the Americans should have a stiff 
VOL. LXxxfv 12 
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dose of their own medicine, namely the blessed Constitution 
which several generations of prigs and pedants have held up 
to the admiration of mankind as one of the wonders of the 
world. Two moribund Parties, living on their past, without 
ideas or initiative, have produced conditions rendering 4 


Third Party inevitable, and such is the poverty-stricken | 


state of American public life that nothing better than 
La Folletteism emerges. But through La Folletteism salvation 
might conceivably come to one of the other Parties, aroused 
at last into intelligent activity by defeat, and realizing that 
a great country such as the U.S.A. needs something more 
stimulating than Tweedledums and Tweedledees. 


Ortmists who confidently predicted the early advent 
of the millennium in Spain as the consequence of the 
pronunciamiento of the Marquis de Estella 
in September 1923, are now turning pessimist, 
and filling the air with their lamentations. Indeed, the 
anniversary of the establishment of his Dictatorship finds 
many Spaniards plunged in gloom, and if we shared their 
forebodings we should regard Spain as on the eve of inevitable 
convulsions involving the Monarchy, which partisans have 
sought to identify with the coup d@état. We must remember, 
however, that such a drastic change of regime as occurred in 
Madrid one short year ago necessarily makes many and 
powerful enemies by putting an immense number of vocal 
persons out of action, besides mortally offending the amour 
propre of many more who had come to regard public affairs 
as their private and particular preserve. We should, there- 
fore, discount much so-called “news” that purports to 
come from Spain, some of which may be manufactured 
elsewhere, just as we should discount every statement 
nowadays appearing in the Press concerning Italy. Dictators 
cannot hope to be popular with the intelligentzia anywhere, 
and there is a freemasonry among these groups in different 
countries that inspires them to adopt a common attitude, 
whether it be in making excuses for Germany or Soviet 
Russia, or in depreciating Italy or Spain. Not that we would 
minimize the serious and solid difficulties confronting the 
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Marquis de Estella, of which far the most formidable is 
the eternal and unsolved, if not insoluble, Morocco problem, 
which has proved the grave of many Spanish Governments 
as of no little Spanish blood and treasure. The gravity of 
the situation was candidly disclosed by a Government 
communiqué in early September, stating: “The revolt of 
the Moors is general. All our columns in the field are 
threatened and several are isolated.” It was emphasized 
by the action of the Marquis de Estella in going to the front 
accompanied by a posse of Spain’s most distinguished 
Generals, as by the announcement of The Times Madrid 
correspondent, that the Dictator had decided to remain in 
Morocco “‘ permanently.” The Marquis, whose honesty and 
public spirit are questioned by none, has had the moral 
courage to issue a proclamation describing his earlier hopes 
of restoring ‘‘ constitutional normality’ as “an illusion.” 
To “stabilize the situation in Morocco” is admittedly the 
supreme need of the hour to which everything else must be 
subordinated. Englishmen sincerely hope that Spain’s 
patriotic effort may be successful. They are shocked by the 
suspicion entertained in responsible Spanish circles that 
English firms have so far forgotten themselves as to 
clandestinely support King Alphonso’s enemies in the Riff. 
This would be “ Free Trade” with a vengeance and at its 
worst. 


WE have not so far observed anything like the same repulsion 
in Bolshevik, Highbrow, Mugwump and Defeatist circles 
C; abroad over the murder of the Fascist Deputy 
— Casalini as they manifested over the assassin- 

ation of the Socialist Signor Matteotti, which 
the International intelligentzia treated as the crime of the 
ages. Indeed, they have thought of little else since it 
occurred, and evidently regarded the incident as sealing 
the fate of the dreaded Duce—Signor Mussolini. No one 
could regard it as otherwise than atrocious, and by no one 
was it more reprobated than by the great Italian Prime 
Minister, who, while others talked characteristically, acted 
and laid its perpetrators, instigators, aiders, and abettors 
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by the heels, no matter what their position in the Fascist 
hierarchy or their personal relations with himself. Signor 
Mussolini recognized the Matteotti murder as dangerous to 
the regime that saved Italy from Bolshevism and ag 4 
deadly blow aimed at himself personally. So far, however, 
from appeasing his implacable enemies his drastic treatment 
of all suspects infuriated them and was actually perverted 
into another count in the indictment of the Fascist movement, 
Unfortunately, not a few foreign correspondents scattered 
over Italy allowed themselves to be infected by this atmo. 
sphere. The sequel to the assassination of Matteotti occurred 


on September 12th, when a leading Fascist M.P., Signor | 


Casalini, was foully murdered by a Communist as he sat 
in a tramcar in Rome with his daughter. This outrage 
naturally roused the Fascists and attacks were made on 
anti-Fascist newspapers in Milan, but once more the Duce 
asserted himself on the side of law and order and the Fascist 
Directorate issued this wise injunction: ‘The Fascists of 
Italy must lower their banners without political speculation 


and without reprisals.” The protracted indignation of | 


anti-Fascists throughout the so-called civilized world over 
the murder of Matteotti has only been equalled by their 
silence at the butchery of Casalini, whose career might have 
been expected to appeal to Democrats generally. It is 
difficult to resist the suspicion that these Italian crimes 
were engineered for the express purpose of destroying the 
Mussolini Government. They provide “an acid test’ of the 
staunchness and sense of the Italian people. To desert 
the Duce would be to return to the Dark Ages. 


THE most intriguing and potentially the most important 
episode of the past month in our domestic politics was the 
establishment of the principle that a Socialist Prime Minister 
“Tine” § may take an enormous monetary tip from 4 
Mistesers private capitalist without forfeiting the esteem 

of his colleagues or losing the confidence of 
his followers, who reserve their resentment for commentators 
thereon. There had, for some time, been an undercurrent 
of rumours of a Socialist scandal in connection with 


— ee 
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“Honours,” but most people dismissed them as unworthy 
of credence. Without overrating the morality of Socialists 
it was “‘ unthinkable’ that they should be such fools as to 
reopen the Honours market which had contributed materially 
to extinguishing the Coalition. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
political opponents cannot be fairly accused of over-anxiety 
to attack him, as the information concerning his “tip ’’ from 
the head of a famous biscuit firm had been for some days in 
more than one newspaper office without attaining publicity, 
and it was not until September 11th that the Daily Mail 
casually mentioned the matter in its City columns as one 
that primarily concerned investors. In the judgment of 
our contemporary’s City Editor : 


At a time when many investors are uncertain about the industrial outlook 
in this country, it is useful to have the guiding example of no less an authority 
than the Prime Minister himself. A comparatively recent £30,000 investment 
in his name appears in the files of the Registry of Joint Stock Companies at 
Edinburgh. 

On March 12, 1924, according to a document registered on March 18th, 
“James Ramsay MacDonald, 10, Downing-street, London, S.W. 1, member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council,’”’ was allotted 30,000 Preference shares by McVitie 
& Price, Limited, the amount of cash paid or payable to the company on each 
share being £1. 

McVitie & Price, Limited, is the well-known Scottish biscuit manufacturing 
business. It is a ‘‘ private’? company, offering no shares or debentures to the 
public, and its financial results and accounts are therefore not published, but it 
is generally believed to be a flourishing concern. 

According to the company’s last annual summary, filed at Edinburgh, 
there were on December 22, 1923, only seventeen shareholders, holding in all 
68,407 Preference shares and 48,500 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 

The two directors were the only holders of Ordinary shares,—‘“* Alexander 
Grant, 15, Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh,” holding 35,700; and “‘ Robert McVitie 
Grant,”’ of the same address, holding 10,100. 

As the holder of the majority of the Ordinary shares, Sir Alexander Grant 
is the controlling member of the company. 

No allotment of new shares, except Mr. MacDonald’s, has been filed since 
this annual summary, and assuming that there was no change in the share- 
holdings disclosed in the summary, Mr. MacDonald became in March the second 
largest individual shareholder in the company. 


This statement created all the more astonishment, as it 
seemed strange that, having climbed into office as the Chair- 
man of the Independent Labour Party, the advocate of 
class war, and the sworn foe of Capitalism, our Socialist 
Prime Minister should be thus bolstering up the Capitalist 
system. It was, however, assumed that some satisfactory 
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explanation would be forthcoming, and it certainly neve 
dawned even on the most suspicious that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who had made some public parade of his poverty, 
could have any personal stake in so large a holding of shares, 


TuE belief that this £30,000 represented some Trust Fund 
of which the Prime Minister was trustee was strengthened 
by the statement immediately issued from 
6 . 99 

Technically Lossiemouth by him through the Pres 
Association which, in the light of subsequent admissions, 

can only be described as disingenuous. 
The capital is not mine, and I only technically own the shares. The matter 
has nothing to do with politics. Sir Alexander Grant got his baronetcy for 


public services, including the gift of the National Library to Scotland, of which 
most people know, and for which he has received the freedom of Edinburgh, 


It was the first the general public had heard of any baronetcy, | 


and to not a few it was something of a shock to discover 
that the Grant who had handed out the shares was identical 
with the Grant who subsequently figured in the King’s 
Birthday Honours List, though, needless to say, “like the 
flowers that bloom in the spring, it had nothing to do with 
the case.” Possibly feeling that its first explanation had 
been somewhat meagre, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proceeded 
to make this further communication to the Press: 


The shares, the Premier stated, represented the endowment of a Daimler 
motor-car with which Sir Alexander presented him, and at his (the Premier's) 
death they would revert to the Grant family. 

“*T am sick at heart to have to talk of this,’ said Mr. MacDonald, “but I 
must protect my dear old friend in the enjoyment of the honour which the 


King so worthily bestowed upon him and with which this act of personal | 


kindness to myself had as much to do as the man in the moon.” 

The allotment of the shares, the Premier explained, really represented a0 
incident in a very old friendship. Every one in the North of Scotland is aware 
of the close friendship which exists between the two men. Both of them are 
Morayshire men, born close together in the poorest of circumstances—one in 
Forres and the other in Lossiemouth—and Sir Alexander’s father and the 
Premier’s uncle were both.guards on the Highland Railway. 

Sir Alexander has fortyears been a regular visitor to Lossiemouth, of which 
he is very fond, and there, of course, his friendship with the Premier has 
ripened. 

When Mr. MacDonald became Prime Minister, although the two were at 
opposite poles in politics, the proudest and the happiest man in Scotland ws 
Sir Alexander, and when they met shortly afterwards Sir Alexander d 
that his contribution to the Premier’s comforts would be a Daimler motor-cat. 


one 
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“T explained,” said the Premier, ‘‘ that I would have been content with hiring 
one, as when I left office I would probably be a poorer man than I had been. 

“But I will endow it,’ rejoined Sir Alexander. 

“ Still I was unwilling,”’ added the Premier. ‘‘I did not fancy myself as the 
owner of a motor-car. It was against the simplicity of my habits. I took a 
long time to be persuaded, and letters are in existence which reveal the minds 
of both of us. In the end I agreed with this arrangement : 

** A sum of money was to be invested in my name, and the income I am to 
enjoy during my lifetime, so long as I keep a car, and at my dcath it is to revert 
to Sir Alexander Grant or his heirs. 

“This is the full story of the incident,’’ concluded the Premier, who gave the 
information with the utmost willingness. 


The next item on the agenda of this affair was Sir Alexander 
Grant’s account of a transaction so unusual as to be unique. 
We feel it only right to reproduce in full what the principals 
had to say for themselves so that our readers may form their 
own unbiased opinion on the facts. According to Sir 
Alexander : 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a very old friend of mine. I have felt for him 
always the affection of a brother. Heis a fine type of man, God-fearing, straight, 
and without any humbug. 

He stayed with me in Edinburgh shortly after he became Prime Minister, 
and I noticed he was looking ill. The fact was he was working too hard, and 
there was newspaper comment at the time upon his apparent ill-health. 

I felt that he was taking too much out of himself, and this was confirmed 
when I heard that he was travelling about by the Underground Railway. For 
instance, on the night when he delivered his fine speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner 
it had been arranged that after he left the hall he should take a train to Baker 
Street and travel thence by the Metropolitan Railway to a point near Chequers, 
where he was to go on by a Ford car. 

I remonstrated with him about the way he was using himself, urging that 
it was not fair, and I offered to give him a motor-car. Mr. MacDonald then 
replied, ‘‘ I might be out of office to-morrow, and then could not afford to kecp 
& car.” 

“Will you accept a car from me ?’’ I asked, and I offered to set aside sufficient 
shares to pay the expenses of a motor-car on condition that the shares should 
revert to myself or my heirs. 

Mr. MacDonald’s reply was: ‘‘ There are few people that I would accept 
such an offer from, and you are one of the three men from whom it is possible 
for me to take it.” 

Sir Alexander Grant added that the figure of thirty thousand shares was 
arrived at after considering what sum would be necessary to clear the car of 
all expenses including Income Tax and Super Tax. The thirty thousand Pre- 
ference shares would give Mr. MacDonald no influeniee on the business of the 
firm, as Preference shareholders were expressly debarred from taking any part 
in the management. 


OPINIONS may conceivably differ concerning this business, 
as Many persons cannot divest themselves of their partisan- 
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ship; but the only way to judge it on its merits is to 
eliminate politics, with which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

; assures us it has “nothing to do.” As 
equa the Conservatives we should feel distinctly un. 
comfortable supposing a Conservative Prime 
Minister, whether Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
had put himself in the invidious position of taking a tip of 
£30,000 from any man who was no relation, whether it was 
for the purpose of keeping a car or buying a house ora 
yacht, all the more if, within a few weeks of his generosity, 
the name of the donor appeared in an Honours List, no 
matter how well deserved his honour might be. Indeed, we 


cannot understand there being any difference of opinion as | 


to the gross impropriety of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
conduct, which obviously opens the door to corruption on 
a colossal scale, such as occurred recently in the United 
States during the Oil Scandal, when important members of 
Administrations were convicted of allowing themselves to 
be bribed. If a Prime Minister may take £30,000 from an 
old friend there is nothing to prevent other Ministers from 
taking as much as they can get either from old or from new 
friends, until ultimately our Government became a “ kept” 
Government; in such cases those who pay the piper must 
ultimately call the tune. No Minister could afford to 


resist the pressure of any man from whom he had taken | 


either capital or income on the big biscuit scale. The silence 
of the Press on this episode—apart from the Morning Post, 


which has played its usual part of expressing sound, sensible, | 
clean, and honest opinions—together with the acquiescence | 
of professional politicians, indicates how far our standards | 


of public conduct have deteriorated of late years, in fact, 
ever since the Marconi Scandal, which newspapers and 
Responsible Statesmen combined to whitewash. 


SrncE that untoward event there have doubtless been many 
irregularities at which we can only guess. International 
financiers have unquestionably “invested” 
the money of Ministers and ex-Ministers, 
while newspapers have paid fabulous sums to prominent 


Deterioration 
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politicians for “ copy ” that would hardly sell an extra copy 
of the journal it adorned, though the bribe might count for 
righteousness to newspaper magnates on the compilation 
of future Honours Lists. Imperceptibly, but inevitably, we 
have now reached the stage when a Prime Minister deems 
it compatible with those “lofty ideals,” of which we have 
lately heard rather more than enough, to take a huge “ tip,” 
while his sycophants improve the occasion by emphasizing 
the shabby treatment this great man receives from the 
country, though, as all the world knows, the British Prime 
Minister enjoys an income of £5,000 a year, is provided with 
an official residence in Downing Street, to say nothing of a 
sumptuous seat in Buckinghamshire, where substantially 
everything is found, and various other pickings, including 
the Government Hospitality Fund, by means of which, 
some years ago, astute politicians succeeded in transferring 
to the taxpayer entertainment that had formerly come out 
of Ministerial salaries, and was the reason for their being 
originally fixed at a higher figure than elsewhere. Sir 
Robert Donald, who, if we remember right, was an active 
apologist of the Marconi Ministers, does the pathetic in The 
Times and other papers, averring that our Premiership “is 
no place for a poor man.” But he can only establish his 
thesis by debiting that office with expenses with which it 
is not chargeable, as well as by conveniently ignoring the 
Government Entertainment Fund and the handsome endow- 
ment of Chequers, which provides free week-ends for Mr. 


: Ramsay MacDonald, his family, and friends. 


| Ivy our opinion, considering how little they nowadays have 


to do in the way of entertainment, His Majesty’s Ministers 
are decidedly overpaid at a time when Income 
Tax is 4s. 6d. in the £ and super-tax in pro- 
portion, imposts due in large degree to the ineptitude and 
extravagance of politicians whose lack of foresight has been 
the most active contributor to the chief economic evils from 
which we suffer and is their most conspicuous characteristic. 
It would be a grave blunder to still further stimulate 
Ministerial recklessness by providing them with yet larger 


Overpaid 
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incomes, motor-cars, etc., as Sir Robert Donald apparently 
advocates. Moreover, this programme would hardly appeal 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who is an earnest apostle of 
the simple life, an avowed enemy of all luxury and whos 
bugbear is the “idle rich.” We are convinced that once 
more our Press has falsified public opinion by its treatment 
of this affair, and that, despite able editors and leader. 
writers, the country will do a lot of quiet thinking on the 
subject of biscuits and motor-cars in the near future. Nor 
should we be surprised if among the unemployed, whos 
numbers are steadily growing, thanks to the Socialist policy 
of penalizing British industries for the benefit of “ou 
German friends” and snubbing the Dominions, while be- 
slavering the Bolshevists, comment occasionally took 
somewhat bitter form over the evolution of the one-time 
“wild man” into the lordly capitalist, swelling it in 
princely car and rebuking everybody who continues talking 
the nonsense which has been his life-long stock-in-trade. 


THE common-sense view of this amazing affair is expressed 
by the Morning Post (Sept. 15th), and if the rest of the 
Press is afraid or ashamed to rise to this 
a height of decency, we can only say that we 
are sorry for it as for the public whom it 
would mislead if it could. 


Mr. MacDonald lays a great deal of emphasis on his hesitations before 
accepting the present. But if the transaction was entirely blameless why 
should he have hesitated ? We are a little reminded of the countryman 
who pleaded not guilty to a charge of stealing ducks, and added that “he 
wished he had never seen the ducks.” We do not desire to press the 
case from the point of view of Mr. MacDonald’s own principles, yet we are 
bound to say that for a Socialist, who has always denounced Capitalism, 
and the luxuries with which it is sometimes accompanied, to take such 
a gift, and say nothing about it, rather disables him as a critic of what 
is called the Capitalist system. If Capital is worth taking, it is worth making; 
if one man may enjoy what he has not earned, why should not another? We 
shall wait with some anxiety to see what the Prime Minister’s Communist com- 
rades have to say on this side of the transaction. Possibly, as they themselves 
are demanding Capital in the shape of a loan, they will feel themselves disab 
from criticising him. But that is no affair of ours. What we have to considet 
is the bearing on the standard of public conduct of such a transaction. We 
have had to protest a good many times against a growing slackness on this 
subject. And we are bound to say that we do not in the least see why we should 
be silent on this particular case. To be quite frank, we do not think that ay 
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Minister of the Crown should put himself under such an obligation, and neither 
the public virtues of Sir Alexander Grant nor the hesitations and apologies of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the least persuade us to alter our opinion. 


The same issue of the Morning Post contained one of 
I ©.’s inimitable poems, entitled “The Explanation,” from 
which we cannot resist culling a few verses. 


‘*In politics we were poles apart, 

For I hate gold with all my heart, 
And the power of money sinister. 
Yet the proudest man in Scotland was 
My friend, Alexander Grant, because 

His friend became Prime Minister. 


‘*A Morayshire man, both born and bred, 
And a friend of his own to be chosen head 
Of the British Constitution ! 
He said to me with tears in his eyes, 
‘Ramsay, a car of the largest size 
Will be my contribution.’ 


‘*In vain I pleaded my simple life, 

And my Party’s cause with wealth at strife 
Made me not the sort of chap at all . 

To lord it about in a limousine ; 

It would turn all the other comrades green, 
And besides, I had no capital. 


“He replied: ‘I'll endow your Daimler car 
With thirty thousands pounds at par; 

I cannot see any harm in it. 
The Capitalist firm of McVitie & Price 
Becomes on acquaintance rather nice, 

You will find there’s a certain charm in it.’ 


“Now I did not fancy myself at all 
With a car and a capital sum at call ; 
I was long in being persuaded ; 
But he took me out in it, just for fun, 
And after a really glorious run, 
All my objections faded. 


“I told the good man when next we met 
That I would make him a Baronet, 

And when he saw I meant it, 
Although, to honour all unused, 
At first he modestly refused, 

He in the end consented. 


“In fairness to him I could not fail 
To tell you this true and simple tale, 
For I love him like a brother ; 
And there is,’’ concluded the Lossie Loon, 
‘No more to do than the Man in the Moon 
Between one thing and the other.” 
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Our narrative of this spicy incident would be incomplete 
without reference to the inglorious réle of the Daily Herald 
the semi-official organ of our Socialist Govern. 
ment—of which reticence on controversial 
matters had not hitherto been the keynote. Day by day 
its columns were vainly searched by a puzzled public anxious 
for guidance from the highest quarters on a matter of con- 
siderable moment affecting the prestige of “our First 
Labour Government.” But the Daily Herald preserved a 
deathly silence until at last (September 17th), doubtless 
under pressure from its readers, the oracle produced this 
monumental paragraph, which any comment would spoil: 


Monumental 


We have received several letters about the Prime Minister’s motor-car and 
the fund for its upkeep. Some of them regret that he should have accepted 
them ; others defend his acceptance. Neither side has the advantage of numbers; 
none of our correspondents puts forward points of view which would not occur 
to anyone thinking the matter over. We do not think, therefore, that any 
useful purpose would be served by publishing them. They would merely cancel 
one another out, and they might cause a good deal of ill-feeling. Personal 
matters are never discussed in public without bitterness. 


Waite few of His Majesty’s Ministers have increased their 
prestige during the Parliamentary Recess—some having 

decidedly receded in public esteem by their 
— mingled folly and disingenuousness—a group 

of M.P.’s, drawn from all parties, have turned 
this lull to good purpose by studying the Irish Boundary 
Question in situ. Twenty-one politicians comprising Con- 


servatives, Liberals, and Socialists, described by The Times | 


as ‘“‘ very fairly representative of the unofficial elements in 
three British political camps,’ none of whom are office 
holders or Party leaders, wished to form “a friendly but 
perfectly independent judgment of the issue between 
Northern Ireland and the Free State.’”’ They were very 
well received everywhere and their visit included Londo 
derry, Fermanagh, Tyrone, as well as the country round 


Belfast. Unionists and Nationalists sent deputations # | 


explain their respective standpoints to the visitors. The 
value of this episode may be gathered from the fact that at 
the conclusion of their tour the investigators find themselves 
“in complete agreement” on one of the most acutely | 
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controversial questions of the day. It is indeed the only 
hopeful incident that has occurred of late in Irish affairs, 
though we shall not build too much on it, as Irishmen have 
a positive genius for queering their own pitch and for throwing 
away opportunities for amicable adjustment. The visitors 
embodied their conclusions in a short and succinct letter to 
The Times (September 16th) signed by the entire party of 
twenty-one, and, frankly, we cannot conceive anybody in their 
senses differing from the views therein expressed, though we 
fear the signatories may exaggerate the desire for settlement 
among the Impossibles of the Free State. However, these 
M.P.’s have been there and we have not, and we sincerely 
hope they may prove right in saying: “ Feeling in Ireland, 
except among a few extremists, is strongly in favour of 
settlement.”” Unfortunately, though few in numbers, it is 
invariably ‘‘ the extremists ’’ who call the tune in the Sinn 
Fein world, and terrorize the great host of the timid. A 
community that tolerates so obvious a mountebank as the 
Spanish-Portuguese American Jew, de Valera, and whose 
Government funks de Valera, is the natural prey of extremists 
so long as the latter have ammunition. 


_ Viscount Curzon, M.P., and his twenty colleagues—this 


valuable public service is generally ascribed to the enterprise 
é of the Member for Battersea—are not content 
iad with formulating an academic impression of 
the state of Irish sentiment. They realized 

that the sands were very low in the hour glass, and that some- 
thing must be done forthwith unless the Boundary Question 
was to enter on the yet more perilous phase that will open 
when Parliament meets for the express and avowed purpose 
of constraining the Northern Government, through the 
instrumentality of a Boundary Commission, which is another 
of many evil legacies we owe to the unspeakable Coalition. 
These Back Benchers point out that “a satisfactory 
settlement can best be arrived at by direct mutual agree- 
ment between the parties in Ireland,” adding “if the 
hegotiations are to have the best chances of success they 
should be entered into before any Boundary Commission 
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is set up by the Government of Great Britain. We urge this, 
not in the interests of Ulster alone, or of the Free State alone, 
but in the interest of the future peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of the whole of Ireland.” They “ urge that a 
meeting between representatives of Ulster and the Free 
State should take place at the earliest possible moment,” 
It is indeed the only practical suggestion that can be made, 
unless we are simply to resign ourselves to despair and prepare 
for the worst. The Irish Boundary can only be delimited by 
the parties immediately concerned, and any attempt of 
outsiders, whether Professional Intriguers or Superior Persons, 
to force the issue, whether by Parliamentary or judicial 
action, would precipitate a conflict that might involve the 
whole of the United Kingdom, to say nothing of the British 
Empire. We cannot pretend to be optimistic as to the result 
of any meeting between Sir James Craig and Mr. Cosgrave, 
because though the former has made it abundantly clear that 
he will go any reasonable length to promote peace, the 
latter has so far indicated no inclination to move a single 
inch in the direction of conciliation, and those who best know 
present conditions in the Irish Free State aver that it is 
mentally, morally, and physically impossible for Mr. Cosgrave 
to meet the other side half-way, a quarter of the way, oreven 
a tenth of the way. His life would not be worth an hour's 
purchase in a country where the last word is generally with 
the murderer, who is assured of popularity and protection. 


Norurne has occurred during the brief Recess to justify the | 


Ulster Cabinet in reconsidering its refusal to recognize the 
: Boundary Commission by appointing 4 
Dismember- representative on that body. On the cor 


— trary, many things have occurred to harden 


its attitude, especially the conclusive mati: | 
festations throughout the Irish Free State from de Valera | 


downwards, or upwards, that it is not any Boundary that 
is sought by the enemies of Ulster, but the sheer annihilation 
of the Northern Province and the subjection of Belfast to 
Dublin. This is to be accomplished in the first instance by 
the transfer of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Derry, and a few othe 
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places, and afterwards by further annexations. Every one 
who counts in the Free State has made it manifest that such 
is the common objective. Their very catchword, “ Ireland 
a Nation,” their fulminations against “ Partition,” can only 
bear one interpretation. Why then waste time in discussing 
a Boundary when it is the very existence of Ulster that is 
aimed at ? This Boundary Commission Bill is a mere political 
trick originating in the mutually exclusive promises which 
gibbering Coalition Ministers may or may not have made in 
1921, as they trembled between the Devil and the Deep Sea, 
uncertain as to the next billet of the assassin’s bullet. _What- 
ever the “‘ murder gangs” may have been privately told by 
the White Flaggers of Downing Street, Lord Birkenhead’s 
recently published letter to Lord Balfour, which was written 
at the time of their surrender to Sinn Fein, is conclusive as to 
the meaning of the “ Treaty,” if the professed intentions of 
its framers are to go for anything. Nevertheless, the Northern 
Government would not be justified in stultifying itself by 
running the risk of allowing a quasi-judicial tribunal, 
appointed by treacherous politicians for political purposes, 
to cut and carve away territory allotted to Ulster by an 
Imperial Act of Parliament—on the strength of a calculated 
ambiguity of verbiage, hastily drafted in the watches of 
the night by men who, according to Sir Henry Wilson, were 
largely under the demoralizing dominion of fear. 


' Tue final decision of the Ulster Cabinet was formed on 


ABI, re 


September 16th at a Cabinet Council at Sir James Craig’s 

English home near Streatley-on-Thames. This 
— momentous gathering was attended by all the 
Council Ulster Cabinet Ministers except Mr. Archdale, 

who had remained in charge in Belfast. An 
official statement was subsequently issued emphasizing the 
fact that “ the offer to Mr. Cosgrave to settle the matter by 
mutual agreement was still kept open,” while reaffirming the 
former decision of the Northern Government not to appoint 


“a representative upon the Commission.” The statement 
explained : 
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It is well known that the agreement which contained the appointment o 
the Commission was made without reference to, or any authority from, Ulster’s 
representatives, and in direct violation of the written pledge of Mr. Lloyd George, 
then Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George wrote: ‘‘ Settlement must allow fo 
full recognition of the existing powers and privileges of the Parliament and 
Government of Northern Ireland, which cannot be abrogated without thej 
consent.’? Subsequently Mr. Lloyd George authorized Sir James Craig to make 
the following statement: ‘‘ By Tuesday next either the negotiations will havo 
broken down or the Prime Minister will send me new proposals for consideration 
by the Cabinet of Northern Ireland. In the meantime the rights of Ulster will 
be in no way sacrificed or compromised.” 


No one affected astonishment at an announcement that 
events had combined to make inevitable. It was taken asa 
matter of course. It is noticeable that Sir James Craig and 
his colleagues enter a stern and formal protest against what 
they regard as a betrayal of the interests and a violation of 
the rights of Northern Ireland, also, as is only natural, that 
they regard Mr. Lloyd George with hostility and suspicion. 
Snakes in the grass are rarely beloved, and neither the 


ex-Coalition Prime Minister, nor the whilom “ Galloper”' 


Smith (now Lord Birkenhead), nor even the attempted 
organizer of the Ulster Pogrom in 1914 (Mr. Winston 
Churchill) can reasonably expect to be adored in and around 
Belfast or by Loyalists elsewhere. They are primarily 
responsible for the present impasse. How Lord Balfour 
ever consented to become implicated in this shocking 
surrender has never been explained. He was in Washington 
at the time, but we should have thought that the first cabled 
summary of his colleague’s capitulation would have brought 


him home. But “Responsible Statesmen,” however | 
distinguished they may be, are “ fearfully and wonderfully | 
made.” It is impossible to guess what they are likely to do 


in any given contingency. 


PARLIAMENT meets on September 30th, “‘ according to plan,” 
for the single purpose of constituting this Boundary Con- 
& ‘ mission without Ulster’s consent. Should 
ccegetine © this body prove to be not a Boundary Com 
an Annexation Commission for transferring substantial 
territory to the Free State, Ulster will necessarily refuse 
to accept its findings. It is suggested that directly it is se 


mission engaged in delimiting a frontier, but 
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up Northern Ireland may appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council on the ground that the tribunal is 
rendered invalid by virtue of Ulster’s withholding her 
consent. Should our Highest Court of Appeal decide that a 
self-governing Colony cannot be dismembered except of its 
own free will—which eminent lawyers regard as a sound and 
binding constitutional principle—the Socialist-cum-Radical 
attempt to dragoon Northern Protestantism at the bidding 
of Southern Papists and their confederates on the Clyde 
would add yet another fiasco to the heavy bag already 
zaccumulated by “‘ our first Labour Government.” Ministers 
anticipate little or no difficulty in forcing their Bill through 
the House of Commons, thanks to the practically unbroken 
support of “ National Liberals”” and “‘ Wee Frees”? who 
hate all Loyalists more than they hate one another. Mr. Ian 
Macpherson is among the very few Liberals who have had 


| the courage to protest against this iniquity, but he can only 


count on a handful of supporters should he carry his protest 
to the Division Lobby. In the House of Lords, on the other 
hand, we are promised “ obstinate opposition” to the 
Boundary Commission Bill, but as any amendments proposed 
by the Peers will be summarily rejected by the Commons, it 
would be a waste of time to propose them unless the Lords 
are prepared to press them, or in other words to reject the 
Bill and take the consequences should their amendments be 
rejected ‘“‘elsewhere.”” Any less courageous course would 
make the House of Lords, which is overwhelmingly Conserva- 


_ tive in complexion, equally responsible with the Radical- 


Socialist House of Commons for the disastrous developments 
that must follow any attempt to wrench away the vitals of 
Ulster under the camouflage of a Boundary Commission. 
Neither the Peers nor the Conservative Party can afford to 
shut their eyes to the actualities of a disagreeable and 
dangerous situation, because they could not thereafter 
disclaim responsibility and pretend that the Radicals and 
Socialists were alone guilty if the Upper House were particeps 
crminis in placing this infamy on the Statute Book. The 
House of Lords is hardly worth preserving if it is to remain 
permanently on the run. 
VOL. LXXXIV 138 
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AttTHouGH Viscount Grey of Fallodon has relinquished the 
uncongenial leadership of the attenuated band of Radical 
’ Peers which now passes to the more appro. 
in nics priate hands of Lord Beauchamp, the ex. | * 
Foreign Minister is, we are glad to say, by | the 

no means curtailing his political activities. The assumption | luc 
that ill-health was the cause of his making way for Lord 
Beauchamp proved to have been unfounded. Lord Grey | no: 
intends to play his full part in public life, and is likely to | gy 
be more useful now that he occupies a position of greater | fa; 
freedom and less responsibility towards colleagues with | the 
whom he cannot be in very keen sympathy, if Lord | he, 
Beauchamp faithfully reflects their sentiments. Vastly ) to. 
different, e.g. is Viscount Grey’s standpoint on the eternal | an¢ 
Irish question to that of other Liberal statesmen, for though | aga 
he has been a Home Ruler for about forty years, unlike 
most Home Rulers he refuses to pervert the facts to suit} Wa 
his own prejudices. This enables him to discuss the} mo, 
Boundary Question with perspicacity and fairness to both 
sides. In his Inaugural Address to the Scottish Liberal | Tae 
Summer School (September 18th), he reminded his audience } Hoy 
of what his Front Bench friends are over eager to forget,} a g, 
though it is the crux of the whole problem, and to ignoreit’ mep 


is to misread the present impasse. As Viscount Grey! The 
pointed out, the Coalition Government ’ the 
in 1920 made a Treaty to which Ulster became a party, on condition that the be d 
Treaty was not altered, but the next year the Free State were given an under cally 


taking that a Commission should be set up to rectify the Ulster boundary, and — Stati 
If that undertaking is carried out in the sense in which the Free | favor 

State interpret that undertaking—I do not say that it is the right sense, , 
—then undoubtedly you are going to do something which is inconsistent | 1 pc 
with the pledge which was made to Ulster. able 
The Government have inherited this embarrassing problem through t¥9} pot ( 
pledges of their predecessors—one given to Ulster and one to the Free State. 


ere | 0 

The two pledges, as interpreted in the Free State sense, are inconsistett Pp ! 

with each other. issue 
beliey 


The speaker agreed with the present Governmenti} decig 
policy up to the time Parliament adjourned as it 8} enem 
all important to gain time and to avoid precipitating 4] to g; 
crisis, but i 
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The criticism I have to make of them is this: they have stated 
perfectly fairly the pledge given to the Free State, but they have said 
nothing about the pledge given to Ulster. 

A Commission is to be appointed to deal with the boundary, and people 
are hoping that that Commission will get the British Government and us— 
the electors—out of this very difficult position. All I can say is that I hope 
the Commission may get us out of the difficulty. If it does we shall be very 
lucky ; but the conclusion I, as a Home Ruler, have come to is that in a thing 
like this Ulster boundary question no settlement which Britain makes will 
ever satisfy Ireland, and that on the Irish boundary question there will be 
no settlement unless it is made between Ulster and the Free State themselves. 


Supposing, however, the Free State, as seems inevitable, 
flatly rejects every effort at settlement with Ulster, and 
then attacks Ulster for standing on the rights accorded to 
her in 1920, what would Viscount Grey propose to do— 
to assist the Free State, to support Ulster, or to let North 
and South fight it out? That is really what we are “ up 
against.” 


| WHEN orthodox Conservative organs intimate that, however 


monstrous the action of the Government in coercing Ulster 
by means of the threatened Boundary Com- 
mission Bill, there can be no question of the 
House of Lords rejecting this measure for fear of provoking 
a General Election—we realize the extent to which Parlia- 
mentary politics are infected by opportunism and “‘ tactics.” 
The fact that the creation of a Boundary Commission over 
the heads of Ulster, and in defiance of obligations that should 
be deemed inviolable, is morally indefensible because politi- 
cally treacherous, has little weight in the eyes of ‘‘ Responsible 


Tactics 


, Statesmen.” All they ask themselves is whether it is 
' favourable ground to fight an election on, forgetting that 


in politics, which radically differ from war, ground is favour- 
able for fighting only so far as your heart is in your cause, but 


not otherwise. We refuse to insult the intelligence of the 


people of England and Scotland by assuming that, were the 
issue clearly and cogently explained to them by men who 
believed what they said, the electorate would necessarily 
decide to hand over the Loyalists of the North to the common 
enemy in the South, as the Southern Loyalists were sacrificed 
to Sinn Fein by Coalition politicians without the country 
being consulted. We should prefer to see the House of Lords 
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risking a General Election, so that the Democracy might 
incur the full responsibility of this hideous Irish burden, 
rather than that the Peers should once again hoist the white 
flag and do what they know to be iniquitous and cowardly, 
lest the Government dissolve and the Opposition lose a few 
more seats. Nothing, we may be sure, is further from the 
thoughts of Socialist Ministers in the unwonted enjoyment 
of the Spoils than to curtail their picnic in Downing Street, 
with all the pickings, known and unknown, that official 
existence nowadays denotes. It is far from certain that 
the rejection of any Boundary Commission Bill would 
precipitate a General Election, and the Upper House might 
enjoy the privilege of killing two birds with one stone: 
(1) the process of sacrificing our friends to our enemies that 
has gone on all over the world since 1918 would be stayed, 
(2) people would be encouraged once more to_ regard 
Conservatism as trustworthy. However, this line of argu- 
ment is what “ practical politicians ’’ deride as “ a counsel 
of perfection,” and we almost apologize for mentioning 
anything so irrelevant. We should, however, be more 
completely convinced of the wisdom of abandoning prin- 
ciples and positions our Party is pledged to defend if the 


Carlton Club—a veritable citadel of capitulation—had more 


to show for its surrenders. 


WE do not share the assumption of enthusiasts, including 
certain journals that are working overtime to revive the 
Coalition, that the Radical Party are itching 
to eject their Socialist friends from office on 
the issue of the “‘ Russian Treaty.”’ They might be tempted 
to do so but for their dread of a General Election, which is the 


Assumption 


one thing of which all good Radicals are most terrified, and | 
which they would eat any amount of dirt in order to avoid. — 


We may, therefore, discount the bellicose utterances o 
Mr. Lloyd George on this topic, which, if taken seriously, 
would point to a Parliamentary crisis in November when the 
House meets for a second innings—the October session being 
restricted to the Irish Boundary Bill—to be followed by a 
immediate Dissolution. Mr. Lloyd George’s anger with 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is all the more entertaining because 
the “‘ Great Russian Fake ”’ bears every hall-mark of Coalition 
Statesmanship in its inception, its vicissitudes, and the 
twelfth-hour surrender “under pressure” to threatening 
groups behind the scenes. It might just as well have been 
negotiated by the ex-Premier as by the Premier, and the 
former does not conceal his annoyance at so brilliant a 
page being taken by his successor out of the annals of 
Amateur Diplomacy. Mr. Lloyd George’s hostility to this 
abject “‘ Treaty ” is not, however, shared by all of his Party, 
as their leading journals and some of their chief spokesmen 
hastened to demonstrate, and in any event “the crisis” 
imagined by Mr. Lloyd George, even though patronized 
by Mr. Asquith, will eventuate in the customary fizzle, 
because the Socialist Government, being not less reluctant 
than the Radicals to “consult the Country,” would at 
need discover that this was another of many questions 
on which Parliamentary defeat must not be taken too 
seriously, His Majesty’s Ministers are probably more afraid 
of the British Elector than of the Moscow Camarilla, and 
realize that the former has little use for the latter and 
would bitterly resent a “‘ Russian General Election.” 


We publish eleswhere in this number a sympathetic and 
discriminating tribute to Mr. Stanley Baldwin by an 
Stan! experienced political observer, which will be 
Baldwea read with warm approval in Conservative 

circles, where our Leader’s reputation stands 
higher than ever, in no small degree owing to the insensate 
attacks that have been made upon him by a certain Press, 
whose proprietor is obviously animated by no nobler motive 
than wounded vanity. Those of us who regard our Party 
as greater than any member of it welcomed the selection 
of Mr, Stanley Baldwin as Mr. Bonar Law’s successor in 
the Premiership last year, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that we regarded him as the best man available. 
Any alternative would have put our Party and all it stands 
for in a worse position. For this reason and for no other 
Conservatives continue supporting their Leader and will 
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persist in so doing until a better man emerges, in which 
case Mr. Baldwin, who, with all his ability and remarkable 
rise, remains innately modest, would be the very first to 
create a vacancy. No man ever sought promotion to the 
Premiership less than he, and after the disappointment of 
the last General Election he placed himself unreservedly in 
the hands of his colleagues and his followers only to be 
confirmed in the Leadership by an overwhelming majority, 
The Conservative Party having forced him into his present 
position, and having insisted on his remaining there, must, in 
common decency, uphold him against all intrigues and 
intriguers until it makes up its mind that it wants a change, 
in the way of which Mr. Baldwin would not stand for a 
single hour. Everybody in touch with rank and file Con- 
servatism realizes with our contributor, ‘‘ Westminster,” 
that nowhere does any such desire exist outside the offices 
of those newspaper magnates whose noses were put out of 
joint when Mr. Bonar Law replaced their protégé and 
patron, Mr. Lloyd George, and intimated urbi et orbi that 
** stunt ’’ Government was a thing of the past. 


Sucu being the sentiment of the Conservative Party, which 
sticks to Mr. Baldwin because it likes him, and trusts hin, 
E . and regards his character as a_ national 
a asset, regret is expressed that Conservative 
Statesmen of the distinction and eminence of 

Lord Balfour—to say nothing of Sir Robert Horne, who 


at any rate professes to be a keen Tory—should appear to | 
lend any countenance to the newspaper movement to — 
restore the Coalition, of which Mr. Winston Churchill is 
the accredited standard-bearer. Mr. Churchill has made 4 


practice of cultivating intimate relations with the Press, 


and would be ungrateful not to acknowledge how much ~ 
his political career owes to his journalistic friends during | 


the last quarter of a century. He is obviously the Press 
nominee for the Conservative Leadership from which M. 
Stanley Baldwin is to be ejected by Lord Beaverbrook 
& Co., so that the good old days may be revived when 
Downing Street and Fleet Street formed one united band 
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of brothers, and it was difficult to say where politicians 
ended and journalists began. Lord Beaverbrook’s motives 
are transparent just as his action is intelligible. But we 
cannot understand why Lord Balfour and Sir Robert 
Horne should patronize the anti-Baldwin campaign. Do 
they still hanker after the Coalition? They must know 
that Mr. Churchill means Lord Birkenhead, and that these 
twins form a triumvirate with Mr. Lloyd George. Had 
Mr. Churchill been returned for the Abbey division of 
Westminster with the backing of Lord Balfour, by now the 
Conservative Party in Parliament would be in a state of 
chaos. Nevertheless, Lord Balfour and Sir Robert Horne 
are once more taking the field with Mr. Churchill—this 
time in Edinburgh—which is all the more inopportune 
because Mr. Churchill, as one of the signatories of the 
shameful Surrender to Sinn Fein, must always be more of 
a liability than an asset. 


It is so easy to talk of forming “a mighty anti-Socialist 
combination embracing all that is wise and moderate in 

the Conservative and Liberal Parties,” but it 
—— is less easy to effect, and were it effected it 

would be of doubtful gain and would probably 
do more harm than good. It sounds so plausible that it 
commends itself to not a few business men who are too 
busy to give any serious thought to political problems, and 
who snatch any superficial suggestion in their favourite 
leading article which they subsequently fire off as their 
own brilliant and original idea in the shape of a letter to 
The Times. They forget a good many things they ought 
to remember, conspicuously the Coalition of evil memory 
which likewise appealed for support on the ground that it 
was a great National and Imperial Government which 
occupied the via media between extremes, and as such 
deserved the backing of all moderate and patriotic men. It 
was boomed by a gigantic press, and secured a record 
parliamentary majority, and was advertised as a Ministry 
of “All the Talents” that combined what was best in 
both Parties. Liberals were invited to contemplate the 
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presence of such Progressives as Mr. Lloyd George, Mr, 
Winston Churchill, Sir Gordon Hewart, Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, Sir William Sutherland, and other 
shining lights of Gladstonionism, as guarantees against 
any “reactionary” policy. Conservatives, on the other 
hand, were encouraged to imagine that all must be well 
under a Government that included Lord Balfour, M, 
Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, and 
other great, wise, and eminent men who were regarded as 
bulwarks against Radicalism, Socialism, and other isms, 
It is now common ground that the Coalition was one of 
the worst Governments this unfortunate country has ever 
known. Were Conservatives and Liberals such fools as to 
attempt another “ anti-socialist combination,” necessarily 
on Coalition lines, history would simply repeat itself, and 
just as Mr. Lloyd George was the Kerensky who paved 
the way to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, so would another 
Coalition produce something worse, and very likely provide 
the Communists of the Clyde with a working majority. 
There is another conclusive reason against the Conservatives 
forming any political combination with Radicals, namely, 
that from the National, Imperial, and International point 
of view Radicals are, if possible, rather worse than Socialists. 
As Lady Baxter reminds us in a pertinent little letter to 
The Times, the most mischievous actions of the present 


Government are inspired by Radical anti-imperialism rather | 


than by Socialist collectivism. 


For the Conservative Party to choose this particular moment — 
to dilute its Protectionist programme, as some of its worst | 


3 advisers in Pall Mall recommend, would be 
bah va both a crime and a blunder. It would be 
a crime because the Party is saturated with 

Protectionist sentiment and believes in the policy of 
Protection as in few other principles. So far from dividing 
Conservatives, Protection is a great unifying influence 
What would accentuate the offence is the fact that ow 
chosen Leader has made it more than plain that he regards 
Protection as the single serious remedy for unemployment— 
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for which no other party can so much as suggest any palliative. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin fought the last election on this issue, 
and despite the treachery of Lord Beaverbrook the aggregate 
Conservative poll was within about 30,000 votes of its 
total at the preceding General Election. Moreover, our 
Leader, who understands industrial questions as does no 
other man on the Front Benches, has reaffirmed his conviction 
since defeat that Protection is the right policy and Free 
Imports wrong. Self-respect consequently demands that 
our Party sticks to its guns. But, unfortunately, “ sticking 
to guns” is not the forte of many of those who wobble 
into high places in politics, and it is unlucky that Mr. Baldwin 
should be surrounded by so many scuttlers. That it would 
be a gratuitous blunder as well as an unforgivable crime 
to lower the Protectionist flag is clear from the divisions 
that are manifesting themselves in the ranks of our opponents 
on this issue. When the Old Guard of ‘“ Free Trade ”’— 
the Spectator—is constrained to admit that the Fetish has 
fallen on evil days and has no future, even politicians who 
call themselves ‘‘ practical”? may realize the absurdity of 
abandoning a winning cause. Thus did the Spectator throw 
up the sponge on August 30th: 

Protectionists in the Labour ranks are growing in numbers. That is not to 
be wondered at. Labour Parties all over the world, except in Great Britain, 
are Protectionists. The step from protecting one’s labour to protecting the 
results of one’s labour is a short and seemingly logicalone. If the Free Trade 
versus Protection issue should be raised again, it might be under quite new 


conditions—we mean under conditions which will have prejudiced Free Trade 
in advance. Free Trade as a doctrine is, in our judgment, unassailable, but 


| wecan, alas! only too easily imagine circumstances in which Free Trade cannot 
| be saved. 


| Tar those in authority in our Party recognize the wisdom 


of the repeated advice of the Daily Mail to “‘ Come off your 
perch” is evident from various activities of 
Your Perch” the Conservative Central Office, especially 

the suggestion that the choice of Conservative 
candidates should not be limited, as has too often been 
the case in the past, to those with sufficient private means 
both to finance the local organization and to subsidize 
local objects. This opens up a big question on which the 
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future of Conservatism largely depends. Speaking generally, 
the Conservatives of an English or Scottish constituency 
prefer a local man they know and like to any outsider, 
however gifted on the platform, or otherwise attractive as a 
candidate. Radical and Socialistic constituencies North and 
South of the Tweed apparently prefer “carpet baggers,” 
provided their views are extreme and they can “ gas,” 
However, that is not our business. We are only concerned 
with Conservative candidates, and it is common knowledge 
that any intelligent Selection Committee invariably looks 
out for the best available resident in the constituency, 
Unfortunately, in many instances he can neither afford to 
stand the racket of standing—a Conservative candidate 
being not infrequently regarded as a local milch-cow—nor to 
give up the necessary time to sitting in the event of his 


election. Often the seat goes a-begging, and occasionally | 


is knocked down to the highest bidder—thus a would-be 
candidate prepared to spend £2,000 a year, however otherwise 
unimpressive, is selected over one who can only put up £1,000 
a year, however suitable he may be, while the £500 man goes 
to the wall. This lamentable state of things is partly due 
to the fact that, from one cause or another, local Conservative 
Associations are miserably supported by local Conservatives, 
many of whom, however rich, will neither subscribe a guinea 
to the cause, nor do a hand’sturn of work, though, when they 
find themselves saddled with an indifferent candidate, who 
registers a heavy defeat, they are ready to turn round and 


curse the local Association, the Central Office, the Party | 


Leaders—in fact everybody except themselves. 


WereE the balance sheets of certain local Conservative 
Associations published, surprise and disgust would be wide- 

spread at the miserable revenue they command 
Poverty- in some of the richest constituencies in the 
te country. In wealthy divisions in and around 

London barely enough revenue is raised locally 
to pay the not overpaid agent, though they contain hundreds 
of professedly keen Conservatives who could put the organiz#- 
tion on a sound basis without missing their cheque. In to 
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many cases their political activity consists in “damning 
Lloyd George” or Ramsay MacDonald as the case may be, 
in the billiard or smoking room, and wondering “ how the 
deuce a presumably sane country tolerates such impostors.” 
In fairness to them it must be admitted that too often the 
local Conservative Association “‘ keeps itself to itself,” 
makes no serious effort to augment its revenue, and contracts 
the bad habit of looking for a rich candidate who will do 
the needful and give a minimum of trouble. All Conservative 
Associations should be democratized and made as representa- 
tive of all classes of Conservatives as possible and placed 
on a popular paying basis, for politically many small 
subscriptions are immeasurably more valuable to any 
Democratic Party than the same amount of money collected 
from a few plutocrats. Then, but not until then, will the 


| Conservative Party be able to win seats that are only held by 


Radicals and Socialists, because so far they have been fought 
by unsuitable Conservatives. It is equally important to 
remember that constituencies vary as chalk from cheese. 
It by no means follows that some pugnacious young man, 
who might do splendidly in an industrial or East End 
constituency where pluck and punch are indispensable, would 
be equally acceptable in some eminently respectable 
residential constituency where “‘ manner” may count more 
than eloquence. There is abundant room for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women in the Conservative Party, 
which is not a “ class affair,” though its opponents find it 


/ convenient to so label it. The main thing in choosing candi- 
| dates is to fit round pegs into round holes and square pegs 
_ into square holes. We doubt, however, whether we shall get 


a really big move on until the Secret Unaudited Party Fund 
which gives Hidden Hands a pull on the Party is replaced by 
an open audited fund to which as a matter of course every 
Conservative will contribute according to his ability. 


“Taz Lost Books of Livy,” which have provided the sensa- 
tion of this gooseberry season, remain lost. Likewise the 
teputation of the posse comitatus of professors and pundits 
who precipitated themselves into the booby trap prepared 
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for ingenuous confréres by the enterprising Dr. Di Martino. 
Fusco, who, after mystifying the learned world for many 
weeks, and convulsing Italy, confessed that ths 
Lost Books ** Lost Books of Livy’ were a figment of, 
and Lost = ‘too lively imagination. By far th 
Reputations y gina lon. y lar 1€ most extra. 
ordinary feature of this extraordinary incident 
was the gullibility of “‘ experts,” who, without awaiting 4 
single jot or tittle of evidence, swallowed this fake the 
moment they heard of it, though the “ Lost Books of Livy” 
have been a standing dish with classical jokers throughout 
the ages. Ultimately, the Italian Minister of Education 
issued a communiqué explaining that the only foundation 
of the fable was that while working ‘‘ among the archive 
of the State of Naples Dr. Di Martino-Fusco came across a 
document dated December 23, 1322 (already noted in the 
register), in which the King of Anjou ordered the payment 
of a sum of money in favour of a Scribe Paolino pro scriptura 
decem librorum Titi Livit de bello Macedonica.” Being “in 
expert’’ in medieval documents, Dr. Di Martino-Fuseo 
inferred that ‘‘ the copy of Paolino was not limited to the 
ten well-known books on the Macedonian war, but instead 
referred to the complete Livian text.’’ He therefore set to 
work to find the missing forty-three, and, according to the 
official communiqué, “with inexplicable heedlessness” 


declared that he had found them, and “ that he had begun | 
to transcribe the Second ten.’’ Professor Ribezzo “ na 


a similar assertion, and without further inquiry hastened to} 


publish the news on the cover of the Rivista Indo-Greco 
Italica,” and Di Martino “ had not the courage to contradict | 
the report,” but ‘‘ continued to confirm the news published | 
by Professor Ribezzo, or at least lead people to believe that 
it was not very widely true.” We are told that Dr. Di 
Martino-Fusco ‘“‘does not contest the statement issued by 
the Minister of Education,” and “formally retracts all his 
previous statements about the lost books.” So all’s wel 
that ends well. The only persons to score over this affait 
are schoolboys who are not merely guaranteed against this 
threatened output of the “‘ Lost Books of Livy,”’ but likewise 
against subsequent attempts to inflict more Livy upo 


| 


¥ 
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them, as hereafter such efforts will be received with invincible 
scepticism even by the learned and credulous world. 


BRITISH newspapers were too absorbed in golfiing competi- 
tions to take serious note of the notable lawn tennis that 

_  signalized the close of the summer season in 
Lay Tennis the United States. Indeed, but for the 
™ ‘ presence of Mr. Wallis Myers, of the Daily 
Telegraph, at these famous matches, we on this side of the 
Atlantic should hardly have been allowed to know the bare 
results. This vagary of the Press is all the stranger because 
probably ten people in this country play lawn tennis to 
one who plays golf, and at least twenty take an interest in 
World Lawn Tennis to one who takes any interest in the 
Putting with which our Journals are obsessed—a climax 
being recently reached when almost the entire Press repro- 
duced a photograph of a group of enthusiasts watching two 
hefty young men lying on their stomachs endeavouring to 
ascertain whether any blade of grass obstructed the unim- 
peded run of their golf ball into the nearest tin hole! 
Newspapers bewail the eclipse of Young England at the more 
active and athletic game, while gleefully recording the action 
of some Scottish Mayor and Corporation who went out with 
a brass band to greet some conquering hero of the Greens. 
However, that is another story. That we are for the time 
being, apart from our ladies, in a back seat at lawn tennis 
is evident from the course of the Davis Cup Matches, in 


_ which we were defeated directly we met a really first-class 
_ power, such as France, who on the unaccustomed terrain of 


grass at Eastbourne won by four matches to one, our solitary 
success being the fine victory of Mr. J. B. Gilbert (one of 
the few English male players who has increased his reputation 
this year) over M. Cochet. Lacoste, the French Lawn 
Tennis genius, again greatly distinguished himself, though 
he should have lost to Colonel Kingscote. It is certainly 
no disgrace to be beaten by the team that France has devel- 
oped since the War. They are all young men and play a 
brilliant, skilful, and delightful game to watch, as we learned 
at Wimbledon this year, when the final of the men’s Singles 
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Championship was contested by M. Borotra and M. Lacoste, 


France’s victory over England in the Davis Cup Match 
necessitated the French team’s crossing the Atlantic to 
try conclusion with the winners of the other “ zone,” who 


proved to be the Australians, who easily disposed of Ching | 


and Mexico, while they only lost two sets against Japan in 
five matches, though they were fairly extended. 


Ir was generally thought that France would give the 
Australians (Mr. G. L. Patterson and Mr. O’Hara Wood) 
a very good run for their money, if they did 
not actually win. This proved to be the 
case, thanks once more to young Lacoste, 
who is barely out of his teens. He actually beat Patterson 
in three straight sets, a feat hitherto accomplished, we 
believe, only by American super-players. The score in the 
Frenchman’s favour was 6—3, 6—2, 10—8. Lacoste fol- 
lowed this up by beating O’Hara Wood by 3 sets to 1, but 
the French captain, Borotra, lost both his singles and the 
Australians won the rubber on the Doubles, in which they 
took three sets off Lacoste and Brugnon (6—4, 6—4, 6—2). 
M. Borotra probably made a mistake, though characteristic 
of his modesty, in leaving himself out of this match, as he 
is one of the finest doubles players in the world, whereas 
Lacoste excels in singles. The annihilating supremacy of 
the present generation of Americans at lawn tennis is 


American 
Supremacy 


sufficiently indicated by their sensational victory over the | 


Australians in the Challenge round of the Davis Cup at 
Germantown on September 11, 12, and 13. The score 
suggests that the latter were outclassed, though they 
outclass the players of most other countries. Not only did 
the Americans win all five matches, but they seem never 
to have been within sight of losing one, and only dropped 
a single set. The full score was as follows: 


United States won 5—0. 
Singles. 
W. T. Tilden (United States of America) beat G. L. Patterson, 6—4, 6—2, 
6—2; beat P. O’Hara Wood, 6—2, 6—1, 6—1. 
Vincent Richards (United States of America) beat O’Hara Wood, 6-3, 
6—2, 6—4; beat Patterson, 6—3, 7—5, 6—4. 
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Doubles. 


W. T. Tilden and W. M. Johnston (United States of America) beat Patterson 
and O’Hara Wood, 5—7, 6—3, 6—4, 6—1. 


Tus only bright spot on English Lawn Tennis—and it is 
undeniably bright—is the form of our lady players, who 

: can hold their own against their own sex 
scope of any other nation. It is true that Mlle 
” Suzanne Lenglen would be placed first by 
all her opponents, the most intelligent and the most com- 
petent regarding her as being in a class by herself. 
Indeed, this year has increased Mlle Lenglen’s repu- 
tation, both as a player and a sportsman. She would 
not have played at Wimbledon had she consulted her own 
feelings, being still far from fit as the result of a disabling 
attack of jaundice. She only came as a compliment to a 
Tournament where she had always enjoyed herself, and 
where she held so remarkable a record that her absence 
might have caused misunderstanding. She seemed as 
irresistible as ever, and certainly gave of her best as long 
as she could, and then wisely retired under doctor’s orders, 
an inhibition extending over the Olympic Games, of which 
to the unconcealed chagrin of the Americans, she remained a 
spectator, thus depriving Miss Helen Wills, the American 
lady champion—probably the best singles player the United 
States has yet produced—of any opportunity of trying 
conclusions with ‘“‘ Suzanne.” But whatever may happen 


| in the future no one whose opinion is worth having believes 


that this year Miss Wills would have scored more than 
seven, or possibly eight, games in the two sets against the 
French lady. We all hope that Miss Wills may revisit 
Wimbledon next year, where she will always be made 
most welcome, and as Mlle Lenglen has now recovered 
her health there will be abundant competition—not ex- 
cluding Mlle de Alvarez, the Spanish player, who is 
the next best Continental player to Mlle Lenglen, and 
undoubtedly has great possibilities if she can cultivate 
the match-playing temperament. No one who can take 
two consecutive sets off Miss Ryan is to be discounted, 
and this feat was performed by Mlle de Alvarez in 
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September. Miss K. McKane has constantly proved that 
on her day she can hold her own in any company, and 
the splendid display of grit she gave in capturing the Ladig;’ 
Championship at Wimbledon this year, after it had almost 
eluded her, added to the satisfaction of the English Law 
Tennis world at the return of one blue ribbon to this 
country—and regretful as Mlle Lenglen was at being con 
strained to scratch, no one was more gratified than she 
at the ultimate result. One especially promising event 
has marked the close of our lawn tennis season, namely, 
the fine form shown by several girls in the Girls’ Champion 
ship played at Wimbledon. This was actually won by one 
of the youngest competitors, Miss Betty Nuttall, aged 
thirteen, who only dropped one set on her road to victory. 
She is not merely remarkable for a child, but can actually 
beat experienced tournament players who would be placed 
behind scratch in a First Class Handicap. Except Mlle 
Lenglen, no one has ever shown such form at such an 
early age, and as, according to all accounts, Miss Betty 
is the sensible child of very sensible parents, she will not he 
allowed to over-play, nor will she have her head turned by 


the imbecilities of the Press. We shall venture to give | 


her one piece of advice: ‘“ Don’t play golf.” 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


Wuat a discriminating eye, what balance and proportion, 
what a sure critical faculty, informed and dispassionate, 
are required to write justly of old circumstances and 
personalities long since dead! Even when passions have 
cooled and prejudice has been planed away by time, and 
the quiet and solemn tomb has swallowed up the conflicting 
interests that battled upon the ancient stage, how hard it 
is, even then, to give a fair recital of any little section of the 
past, But when passions are still heated, and jealousies 
and angry feelings are boiling and hissing round the actors 
of the day, is it not almost impossible that a calm and 
impartial measure should be taken of them and their doings ? 
And the difficulty is no less where love and admiration 
attend them, when the smoke of incense is continually 
rising from the altar of this one or that, when perhaps 
adoration, little short of idolatry, is being offered at the 
shrine. In writing of the past there is indeed this advantage, 
that the dust of contest, that once choked the air, has 
settled; that the mists of suspicion have rolled away; 
that the clouds of illusion have lifted, and that the atmosphere 
at length is serene and clear. You are further away and 
higher up, and can obtain a more accurate perspective of 
that hushed and changeless scene. It is, so to speak, 
petrified for you, and there are no betrayals of expectation 
nor unexpectedness. But the personal touch of the living 


' hand has disappeared for ever, and the eyes of the dead 
' cannot look into your own. It is this advantage of actual 
/ contact that the present has over the past for a student 
' of mankind. He can gaze into the very faces of these 


world-actors and rub shoulders with them in the street. 
He can listen to their several tones and mark their demeanour, 
and compare the originals themselves with the reports of 
detractors and disciples alike. In this way are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of both prospects, the distant 
and the near, cancelled in a manner one against the other ; 
although even then, so powerful is the temper of the 
time we live in to print its image upon our souls, that an 
estimate of a famous man or a remarkable age is likely 
to be truer if we look back upon them across a tract of 
years, than if we try to limn their features as we see them 
to-day. 
VOL, LXXXIV 14 
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There is only one way of combining the advantages of 
close personal touch with the present hour and the dis. 
engagement, due to the gulf of time, from the fever and 
clamour of long vanished days. It is that, while we are 


thinking of the present and hearkening to its many voices, | 


we should try to project ourselves into the future and, if 
possible, by an act of historical imagination, look backward 
upon to-day, uninfluenced, if it may be, by the noise and 


jostle of the crowds about us. Thus shall we be able to | 


gaze upon the beating heart of our generation, its storms 
and currents, its simmering discontent and vagaries and 
beliefs, ourselves removed for the nonce into an untroubled 
sphere, where we can behold the salient features of its 
landscape in solitariness and calm. So may modern history 
be written, with a better chance of its eventually fitting 
into the accepted mosaic of human endeavour, than if we 
give rein to all the conjecture and misunderstanding that 
may fill the air at the moment. It is some such ideal that 
the student of his own times should keep before him, whether 
he be compiling in the grand manner a record of the age 
he lives in, or merely trying to sketch in faintest outline 
one or two of the principal figures that have passed before 
his view. 

One such figure is that of Stanley Baldwin, late Con 
servative Prime Minister and now leader of the Opposition. 
Prime Ministers cannot be appraised as easily as lesser met. 
The limelight is so continuously and ruthlessly upon them 
that details are apt, in the mind of the spectator, to usurp 
the place of more essential qualities, and the whole to be 
lost in the multiplicity of the parts. A hobby, a habit, 


a phrase, the shape of a collar, may loom larger in the | 
public eye than the signing of a treaty or the enfranchisement | 


of a class. There is another drawback for these personages, 
namely the common fallacy that they are dissimilar from 
the ordinary run of mortals, not only in degree, but also 
in kind. The contrary, however, is often the fact. An 
accident, a fortunate birth, a legacy, jealousy between two 
other rival claimants, may make a Premier of someoné 
who, in the absence of such circumstance, would have 
passed muster as an able minister and little more. Ip 
other cases, it is hunger for power, the backing of power! 
interests, unremitting toil, or the kind of reputation wanted 
at the moment, that has set a man on the pinnacle of State. 
In some cases, half a dozen of his colleagues have been 
more capable, in others there has been nothing to choos 
in ability between them. But even in those instances 
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where he may have been the cleverest of them all, those 
about him know quite well that it was only a hair that 
turned the balance in his favour; that the good-will of 
the opposite party, a sharper tongue in debate, a happier 
knack of inspiring confidence, greater fluency, an extra 
pinch of courage and staying power, a more genial manner, 
a shade more discretion, or a more equable temper, has 


resulted in his being at the top instead of second, third, 


or fourth. Such a feather-weight is it, when a certain point 
is reached, that turns the scale; such a trifle, almost indis- 
tinguishable, except to those in the inner ring, that gives 
you power, patronage, celebrity and homage, or that leaves 
you, for the want of it, almost destitute of them all. 

After a very short tenure of the highest office in the 
State, almost the briefest in English history, Stanley Baldwin, 
although in command of a loyal and substantial majority 
in the House of Commons, deliberately ventured his fortunes 
and those of his Party by dissolving in the autumn of 1923, 
with the spectacular result that is known. It is not surprising 
that this action was regarded by many of the wire-pullers 
as a blunder of the first magnitude on the part of an 
honourable, but inexperienced man, who had unexpectedly 
been called to the helm of State. He was deemed to have 
lightly thrown away the precious gift of place and power 
that had been handed to him by his predecessor, and to have 
delivered the country to the mercies of the Communists. 
But expert opinion has often been at fault, and in the 
lapse of years it may be shown that this Election, taken 
at that time, had two consequences, one of them of profound 
political importance. The first of these may be that the 
Socialist Party, having been afforded the invaluable 


) experience of becoming the Executive under constitutional 


forms of Government, with all the knowledge of the 
permanent Civil Service at their disposal, but without the 
majority necessary to carry their intentions into full effect, 
will shed some of their cruder economic fallacies and be 
satisfied in future with a less disruptive programme. The 
other consequence may well be this, that at the next 
Election, having tested the quality of a Socialist Admini- 
stration and compared their pledges with their performance, 
the country will return a Conservative majority to power. 
In other words, the Election of 1923, which seemed to 
so many to be premature and unnecessary, may result in 
the return of the Conservative Party at an earlier date than 
would otherwise have been the case. For had it continued 
In office for, say, another twelve months with the problem 
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of Unemployment still unsolved, it is possible that when 
the Election had eventually taken place, its defeat would 
have been even more signal, and the Socialists might have 
secured a working majority of their own. In that event, 
without any former experience of government, several 
dangerous experiments might have been attempted ere the 
electors could have got rid of them. 

This last consideration must have been frequently 
present to the mind of Mr. Baldwin. He knew the risk 
he was running in his appeal to the country, but he must 
have foreseen the even greater hazard of remaining in 
office for another year without any means at his disposal 
for dealing effectively with the crucial problem of the day, 
Doubtless he believed that his appeal would be successful, 
In fact, to within four or five days of the poll, the result 
hung in the balance. What defeated him and the Con- 
servatives was mainly the defection, not to say treachery, of 
the popular Conservative Press—the sudden concentrated 
abuse and misrepresentation of various journals with a 
vast circulation, which he and his followers had every 
reason to suppose would have given him their support in 
the policy of Protection, as they had long professed to be 
Protectionists. 

In spite of all this, of the electoral débdcle and the bitter 


ensuing disappointment, the Conservative Party in the| 
House of Commons, as well as in the country, has during | 


the last few months become more completely united under 
his leadership than it has been for the last twenty years. 
There will always be malcontents in every Party; these 
can never altogether be eliminated. But, broadly speaking, 


there is at this moment complete unity in the Conservative | 


ranks. No one to-day has the semblance of a chance of 


supplanting Mr. Baldwin, and, with the exception of | 


scattered individuals, few of them of any importance, no 
one wishes that it should be done. What is the reason 
of this? He is a comparatively new man. Up to the 
present he cannot be called a parliamentary fighter of the 
first rank, and, as a matter of fact, there is no one at the 
moment who actively fills that part. He does not possess, 
moreover, that winged gift of speech which sways senate 
and fires great popular crowds. Neither has he that 
influence, social and hereditary, which in the past ha 
counted for so much in this country. Indeed, these defic 
encies might well be held sufficient to deprive a man of 
any prospect of the highest political success. But not 


withstanding the absence of these advantages, he ha 
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certain other gifts and qualities that are more valuable to 
those whom he leads than showier talents, which in other 
times and different circumstances have made the fortune 
of a leader or a party. 

His speeches are the most practical contributions to 
the problems of the day that are being made either inside 
or outside Parliament. They can be read and re-read with 
pleasure and profit, and of the orations of how many modern 
politicians can this be truly said? His were the ablest 
public deliverances during the last General Election and 
his subsequent utterances have not become less good. 
For fresh exposition, sound sense, close reasoning, long 
vision, and sane statesmanship, they are by far the best 
to-day. 

Other assets are his courage and plain dealing. He is 
not to be intimidated either within or without his own Party. 
No clique or adventurer has any hold over him. He cannot 
be reached by the back stairs; those who wish to transact 
business with him must do so openly or not at all. Is it 
surprising that he should have made enemies? Some of 
them are irreconcilable. We have all seen attacks launched 
at intervals from different quarters, but up to the present 
they have all failed. They have done him no harm. Rather 
have they been of service to him, for the intrigues have 


opened his eyes to the more subtle dangers of political life, 
while the open assaults have been so unrestrained that the 


public have realized their nature and reacted in his favour. 
The public, in fact, are beginning to suspect that in Stanley 
Baldwin they have got a first-class man. His course has 
been full of difficulty, but he is gradually consolidating his 
position. With certain rare qualities of character and 
with a great historic party behind him, which has always 
found itself more at ease with statesmanship unadorned 
than with brilliant gifts, however glittering, he has more 
chance than any other living man of shaping the future of 
his countrymen and guiding their destinies along the path 
of peace. 

How easy is it to overcharge one’s praise or to stint 
Someone of his just due, unconsciously perhaps, as love 
and admiration, or their opposites, happen to guide the 
quill. And yet what service is there to anyone if you cannot 
speak what you believe to be the truth? Rather, what 
disservice is it to all‘who may read. Maybe the actual 
facts are hidden from you deep in the recesses of a human 
heart, and, unknowingly, you are doing scant justice here 
and paying too large a tribute there. But if you write 
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in the spirit of truth, no venomous shaft or stale panegyric 
will be left behind. Your matter may lack the brilliancy 
of invention, the edge of wit, the element of surprise, the 
black shadows and fierce light that the public are greedy 
for and readily buy, and which in a short while are discounted 
and forgotten, but you will not have travestied the verities 
designedly and can look your characters in the face. 
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WHY THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY 
IS PROTECTIONIST 


AustRALIA found its first economic development in its 
pastoral and agricultural industries. These were the natural 
occupation of a people forced into a new country of boundless 
unoccupied plains and pastures; and the necessities of 
the first settlers made their cultivation the primary 
consideration. 

But as a consequence trades sufficient to meet their 
industrial requirements naturally followed; and, distant 
then 16,000 miles from the Mother Country, from which 
all such supplies had been originally drawn, these first 
manufacturing efforts slowly prospered. Factories, insignifi- 
cant in their beginnings, mean in their equipment, and 
small in their output, soon followed; and these again in 
turn further developed, and yearly assumed larger propor- 
tions and importance. 

The industrial trades increased with the city life, and 
the number of artisans, emigrant and native, quickly grew 
in numbers, particularly in the State capitals and urban 
areas, 

The standard of living was high, and required larger 
wages, and these wages have always been at a higher rate 
than those of all countries other than the United States ; 
whilst the eight-hour day, first by practice, and later 
secured by legislation, became universal in all trades. 

The early colonists were mostly Free Traders, and followed 
the teachings of the political economists of the middle 
nineteenth century ; but were prepared to accept practical 
politics as the requirements of the country demanded them, 
and also the exception allowed by John Stuart Mill, who 
In enunciating his sweeping Free Trade theories admitted, 
that in new countries, new industries could be encouraged 
by a protectionist wall. 

_ Further, the natural consequence of higher wages and 
improved working conditions soon showed that labour 
rates and conditions superior to those of competing industrial 
competitors cannot be continued in a community which 
has to face the free competition of the world’s imports ; 
and that consequently the only way to avoid either the 
lowering of the worker’s pay, or the extinction of the 
industries which produced that pay and kept the workers 
employed, was to protect the industry and the worker 
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against the external products of low wages and _ inferior 
working conditions. 

In short, that Free Trade is not Free Trade if restrictions 
are applied to any stage of industrial production, and that 
Free Trade can only be placed on a logical and consistent 
basis by the removal of all restrictions as to the payment 
of the workers, and the hours that they work, and that 
Free Trade in goods must necessarily be followed by Free 


Trade in labour. Unrestricted competition in, and import | 


of, goods necessarily leads to unrestricted competition in, 
and lowering of, the labour rate by which the goods are 


produced. If the Labour covenants of the League of | 


Nations had the result of introducing universally equal 
rates of pay, hours, and working conditions, and all other 
factors were similar, the position might be reconsidered. 
We found that the gradual exclusion of Great Britain 
and its Dominions from foreign markets through tariffs, 
bounties, subsidies, and trade relations has been and is 
deliberate, continuous, and consistent. Australia as a part 
of the Empire had to fight these restrictions in its neigh- 
bouring land, New Caledonia, and in the German Pacific 
colonies before the war. We even found that Denmark, 
our chief competitor in butter, had a concession of low 
freights on certain British railways for its produce. This 
concession, with others equally advantageous, induced Danish 


competition with products of British origin, whilst the 


Danes rigidly excluded our goods from their markets. 
The Australian worker has had, as the ideal of his class 
and of his nation : 


1. The White Australia policy which has become 4 
national determination, and almost a_ patriotic 
passion—and this not only for racial but for 
economic reasons. 

2. He demanded the highest wages and the best 
labour conditions which an industry could pay 
and give. 


3. In order to obtain these, he saw it was useless to | 


exclude the yellow or black races if their goods 
could freely enter his country and displace the 
worker; and so, by his unemployment and its 
resultant effects, depopulate his white continent, 
and deprive the worker of a satisfactory retum. 
Further, that arbitration laws and wages boards 


were of little consequence to him if the industries 


to which these boards and laws were appli 
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became non-existent, through the goods which 
he could otherwise produce being imported from 
foreign countrjes. And yet this would be the 
natural consequence of Free Trade in imports to 
the Commonwealth. 


So the Australian Labour Party makes Protection of 
Australian Industry a plank in its platform, which has to 
be signed by all its members and by all candidates who 
seek election to Parliament under its auspices. 

We were told that the result of Protection would be 
such an increase in the cost of living that, although our 
higher rate of wages and improved conditions of labour 
were maintained, the purchasing power, the real standard 


_ of wage value, would not increase. Experience does not 


bear this out. I find that some of the necessities of the 
worker, whether he lives in England or Australia, I can 
buy cheaper in Melbourne than in London, and these are 
manufactured articles. But even if it were so, it reminds 


- | me of a story (perhaps a chestnut) of an immigrant who 


came to Sydney, and who complained to his wife that a 
certain article costing two shillings in Manchester was 
half a crown in the Australian city; but he was met by 
her practical remark, ‘‘ Yes, but we didn’t have the two 
shillings in Manchester or we would never have left 
England.” 

We found also that various articles sold in Australia 
before a protective duty was placed on them were charged 
an excessive price because of an exporting combine at their 
place of origin; but that as soon as the local industry 
employing Australian workers as a result of that protection, 
was started, the prices immediately greatly decreased. 

To take a concrete example. We have match factories 


in Australia which pay their employés very good wages 


_ for a day of eight hours. In Japan the wages of a match 


| Worker are two shillings a day with a week of seventy-two 
' hours. In Esthonia the wages are four shillings a day of 


sixty hours a week. We do not want to see the match 
workers unemployed, because an unemployed man is a 
blot on the industrial life of a community, and if he continues 
long unemployed, probably becomes permanently unem- 


_ ployable. And every unemployed man, particularly if his 


trade is closing down through foreign importations, is a 
menace to the interests of his fellow-workers in other trades, 
a8 surplus men in one industry tend to bring down wages 


| 0 other occupations than his own. So to protect not 
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only the match worker, but the workers generally, iy 
Australian factories, we have an import duty on foreim 
cheap-labour matches. I have a fine collection of match. 
boxes bought in London. Matches made by cheap labor 
in Poland, Norway, Esthonia, Japan, Czecho-Slavonia, and 
Belgium. Every match sold from these countries help 
to displace men in the English match trade, to add to the 
number of the unemployed, to tax industry and _ their 
fellow-workers by the unemployed allowance paid them, 
and to generally menace the wage rate of the employed 
workers. And yet the price of matches to the English 
user is not cheaper through these foreign importations, 
We do not see these foreign matches in the Commonwealth; 
and yet matches are as cheap or cheaper there than here. 

All these considerations moved the Australian Parliament, 
after Federation, at its first session in 1901, to face the 
question of a Federal Protectionist tariff, which it did, 
with the following results to Australian industries and 
Australian workers. 

Our factories number 18,023, an increase of 2,601 in 
the last four years. 

The horse-power of engines used in factories is 798,093, 
an increase of 188,000 horse-power in the same period. 

In these factories 395,425 are employed, an increase of 
37,400 since 1919. 


And, most important from a labour point of view, the | 


wages paid which in 1918 amounted to £38,370,268, had 
increased to £68,050,861—an average per employé of 
£121 15s. in 1918 and of £179 4s. 9d. yearly in 1922 
Excluding female wages, the average rate paid in 1922 was 
£210 16s. 2d. 

Under our Protectionist system there has been an increase 


. ny 


of 77-31 per cent. in the amount of wages paid in the period i 


1918-22. 


In order to avoid the possibility of Australian mani: | 


facturers not paying their employés the highest wages 
which the protected industry could pay, in certain factories, 
where this had not been the case, the extra duty wa 
conditioned to the wages paid. Although this was declared 
by our High Court to be unconstitutional and ultra wits 
the tariff powers of the Federal Parliament, our unquestioned 
power to let in foreign cheaper-made imports in f 
unrestricted competition, soon brought these manufactures 
to heel; and now the restricted import for the employe 
accompanies its natural corollary—restriction of high wag 
to the employé. 


per 
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But it may be pertinently said that the Australian 
factories and high wages are created at the expense of the 
British manufacturer and worker. This is true to such an 
extent that many British firms are establishing branch 
factories in the Commonwealth, and under the shield of 
our tariff paying higher wages than they do in the parent 
works in England. The fact is that if the English Labour 
man refuses to take advantage of the protection which a 
tariff can give him, it is no part of our duty to force, on 
him, even if we could, the preference which we are ready 
to give him, and do give him. 

One of the Labour ministers said in the House of Commons 
that if the whole of the Empire would establish Empire 
Free Trade, he saw greatly decreased objection to external 
fiscal protection. Though in this statement he gave away 
a good deal of the Free Trade position, he did not remember, 
that above a certain tariff level, sufficient to protect the 
Australian workers’ better conditions, Australia had, by its 
system of British preference, established Free Trade with 
the old country. We recognized that under the British 
trade-union system, the position of the English worker was 
superior to that of our other competitors, and we created 
a large gap in our tariff wall, 5 per cent. in 1913 and 15 per 
cent. in 1920, by which English made goods are alone allowed 
to enter, with results of which the following are a few of the 
examples : 

Cotton imports from Britain in 1913 under a 5 per cent. 
preference were 165 millions of yards, of a value of £418,800, 
being 83 per cent. of our total cotton imports. By 1922, 
they had increased under our 15 per cent. preference to 
226 million yards, value £1,176,800 and 92 per cent. of our 
cotton imports. 

Woollen-worsted.—1913 and 1922. Preference increased 
from 5 to 15 per cent. Value, £1,800,000 increased to 
£4,000,000. 

Other Textiles—In the same years, British imports 
were raised under a similar increase of preference from 
67 per cent. to 81 per cent. of our imports. 

Earthenware.—Under the increased preference for the 
same years, British imports raised from 66 to 83 per cent. 

Dyes.—In 1922 British imports reached 82 per cent. 

Paper.—In 1919 only 4:4 per cent., but in 1923 were 
56 per cent. of our imports. 

Glass.—In 1913, 27 per cent. British. In 1922, 48 per cent. 

These figures could be largely extended. And those 
persons who cannot see that this is a large instalment of 
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British Free Trade in a manufacturing dominion, forget 
that if this preference were not granted, our customs revenue 
would be raised by several millions of pounds at the expense 
of the British manufacturer and worker, as we have to 
import the goods; and if the British product had to pay 
the same duty as the foreigner, the duties on British goods, 
voluntarily sacrificed in the interests of our own kith and 
kin in the Motherland, would come to the Commonwealth 
Treasury. 

And consequently we feel that we have a right to ask 
for similar reciprocal consideration from those in authority 
here. And not in our own interests only. Because for 
every successful emigrant who, through the slight preferential 
duties we ask from England, is maintained and _prospers 
in the Dominions, an enormous increasing trade, through 
our preference, comes to the British manufacturer and 
worker. 

And will it be any real sacrifice to Great Britain? She 
is the best market for all the world, and will continue to 
be the best market for all the world outside its ow 
Dominions even if preference were conceded to them when 
their goods enter her ports. If the foreign producer can 
still sell in her market at a profit, even if it be a smaller 
profit than he now receives, so long as it is a profit he will 
be ready to continue his trade. The fact that it was not 
so good a market as it had been, would not operate. 

The old argument as to England’s invisible imports, 
the balance which shipping profits and external interest 
earnings and exports makes against imports, is no longer 
of such importance as it was, when England was the creditor 
nation of the world. Through the operation of its huge 
American debt, and the fact that France, Italy, Russia, and 
many other countries are debtors, but cannot count as 
debtors, because they are paying neither principal nor interest 
on their debts, the position that existed twenty years ago 
has been completely revolutionized. England now has to 
export to live. But the argument as to invisible imports 
should be left to capitalists, and not to a Labour minister. 
In any case Australia is, and will continue for years to be,4 
debtor country. 


There are other advantages which preferential trade 


will bring to Britain. 


1. It will by relieving unemployment greatly reduce » 
the taxation consequent upon the maintenantt f 


of the unemployed. 
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2. By increasing the number of people in the Dominions 
who use British goods, cheaper prices will result 
to the British people, because prices decrease 
with larger output. 

3. It will tend to reduce the enormous votes of 114 
millions yearly on naval and military expenditure. 


Is it not a fact, that has been stated time after time by 
publicists of all parties, that if there were a permanent 
offensive and defensive alliance between England and the 
United States both nations could greatly reduce their 
naval and military preparations and expenditure. But it 
seems to be forgotten that already there is a permanent 
blood alliance between England and the Dominions, any 
one of which Dominions has the possibility with increased 
population and wealth, such as a preferential tariff would 
bring, of developing into another America. I can speak 
confidently of Australia with its large area and mineral and 
agricultural resources only awaiting proper exploitation. 
Why should the Home Country always be casting its wooing 
glances at the United States when already at her hand 
there are three or more United States already her allies, 
and who, when the years of anxiety and stress came in 1914 
did not wait till the last year of the war to come to her side, 
but sent one million men early in the struggle to assist 
her efforts and her final victory. The future of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is such that if its unity be pre- 
served its future peaceful development, through its own 
united strength and resources, is for ever assured. But this 
depends upon a policy of first developing our own Dominions 
at the expense of the foreigner, and this can be done only 
by mutual economic assistance and preference. 

What will preserve this great United Commonwealth in 
the coming years if England so little regards the Dominions’ 
interests as she, recently did in the House of Commons ? 
These sister nations, as they can be properly called since 
the Treaty of Versailles recognized their position as sovereign 
self-governing States, are feeling the full pulse of their 
new status. Their right to independent diplomatic repre- 
sentation, the last word in definite nationhood, has been 
conceded and is being put into operation. The sentiment 
of love for England which came as a heritage from the 
early settlers, and is continued by their descendants, might 
be at any minute imperilled by one of those unfortunate 
and tactless, even if unpremeditated, acts which so frequently 


| arise suddenly in national associations. And the bond of 
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common interest and of economic interdependence (which 
Bismarck saw a necessary condition of the continued unity 
of the German peoples) has been deliberately turned down 
by the British Government. The story of the Sybilline 
books is being re-enacted in the twentieth century, and 
already there are Dominion threats of tariff negotiations 
with countries other than England. Australia has con. 
mitted itself, by vast irrigation schemes and _ settlements, 
to a policy which needs reciprocity for various of its products, 
and these must live: and if its proposals meet with English 
rebuffs—well, they must live. 

There seems to the average Australian little difference 
between the much condemned repudiation by the United 
States of the signature of its President of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the refusal of the British Parliament to 
honour the agreement of its representatives at the recent 
Imperial Conference. With a consequence that the Dominion 
Premiers are showing an easily understood strong reluctance 
to respond to the invitation of the British Ministry to the 
further Conference called in November next. 

Why waste time ? 

The English decision seems the more inexplicable to 
an Australian when it is remembered that 20,000,000 
have been set aside to encourage Dominion emigration 
of the unemployed; and it seems strange that this money 
should be spent, and British taxation increased, whilst 
the anti-preferential policy tends to create unemployment 
amongst the very emigrants in their new home whose cases 


were intended to be met by this expenditure. Surely it | 


cannot be a case of get rid of our unemployed to a land 
where they cease to trouble us? In a letter I received 
last weeks it reads : 


The settlers in the Murray immigration areas are making a great row because | 


the English Labour Ministry turned down preference for their products. We 
will lose their votes for Labour here next election. 


But I am not without hope that the British Ministry wil 
mend its hand. I find that Mr. J. H. Thomas, whose 
eyes have naturally been opened by his experience 48 
Colonial Secretary, recently stated : 


The Labour Government are not unmindful of their Imperial obligations. 
In our consideration of the fiscal problem we should not look upon it purely 
as free traders or protectionists, but should examine the problem free from all 
those old shibboleths and try to bring into their consideration of the problem 
something that would be for the benefit of all concerned. 
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Which is certainly hopeful. 

It seems, too, to be forgotten that a large section of 
the Labour Party in England at the Labour Party’s Annual 
Conference in 1922 committed itself to a Protectionist 
policy. The Social Democratic Federation, through its 
delegate, Mr. Tom Kennedy, M.P., moved a resolution 
which asserted that “‘ the primary consideration in economic 
policy should be to ensure the production, as far as possible, 
by the people of this country of those products which are 
necessary for their use.” He argued that “ Free Trade, 
internationally, meant the free exploitation of labour. 
Under their present system Free Trade meant freedom for 
the international capitalist to exploit international labour. 
.. . His party stood for the development of British industry 
for the British, and they refused to be dragged at the coat- 
tails of the British Liberals.” Although the motion was 
lost by a large majority, 641,000 votes of the Conference 
were thrown for it. The arguments of Mr. Tom Shaw, 
M.P., against the motion are interesting because of one of 
his statements : 


They had been told that the Lancashire position was dangerous, because 
India would take part of the trade. What did that matter to them? India 
had a perfect right to develop her own industry in her own way, and at her own 
time. 


Rather comforting to the Lancashire workers ! 

Then Mr. W. Graham, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, speaking at Cloughton on August 18th last, was 
prepared to support another form of Protection. He is 
reported as saying : 


He was inclined personally to say that it would pay us for the time being 
to help our industry by way of subsidy. There was nothing inconsistent in 


» that with the best economic practice or with Socialist practice or doctrine, 


provided there were definite safeguards. If we did not subsidize such weak 


_ industries, we might be driven to help an out-of-work, semi-derelict or derelict 


population, but this method was only the patching of a social or economic sore. 


Then the Miners’ Federation has apprised the Government 
that it is “not prepared to allow the coal-mining industry 
to be further jeopardized by the Dawes scheme.” German 
reparations in the form of coal will be “‘ very detrimental 
to the mining industry of this country, and will affect the 
miners directly.” In other words, the miners are not 
going to allow British coal to be undersold by German. 
The Free Trade answer is, of course, that cheap coal from 
anywhere is an advantage to Great Britain. But this is a 
futile reply to miners working on short time and empty 
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stomachs. It may be a capitalist argument, but it doesn; 
pay the rent or buy the miners’ children’s bread and boots 
In any case, it would not appeal to an Australian workman, 

And the English Government has admitted the Php. 
tectionist position when it re-imposed the export duty o 
26 per cent. on German goods. If cheap goods are 
desirable, regardless of the misery and unemployment they 
inflict on the workers in established industries, foreig 
imports if cheap should be encouraged. Why not ge 
German goods at as low a price as possible, without con 
sideration to our own workers? Cheapness is the goal 
regardless of consequences! Yet the McKenna duties have 
been abandoned and the 26 per cent. on German good 
instituted. 

Then there is the objection to the preferential tarif 
which is being arranged between France and Germany, 
A preferential tariff is a limited form of Free Trade betwee 
the countries concerned. Yet the English Government is 
said to have objected to such an arrangement. Why! 
Is not any form of Free Trade desirable and to be 
encouraged ? Did not Richard Cobden say that if England 
adopted Free Trade in a few years the whole world would 
imitate its fiscal policy? Has the world become Free 
Trade! And why not? Because England’s doctrinair 


adherence to Free Trade has done more to injure universal | 
Free Trade than any other economic decision. England | 


is the market of the world. Would Japan have raised her 
tariffs, as she did recently, by 100 per cent., if she had not 
known that this country was fiscally unarmed? Every 
country which increases its tariff, and to the extent that 
it thereby fosters its own industries and deprives English 
workers of their employment, knows that no corresponding 
reprisal will come from England. The best way to bring 
about universal Free Trade is to establish a Protectionist 
policy in this country. First, by a policy of limited Free 
Trade called preferential treatment, and by gradual exten- 
sions, fair play all round might gradually be secured for 
the English manufacturer and worker. We Australians 
found it so with South Africa, and in consequence of our 
tariff we can secure preference (or modified Free Trade) 1 
that Union. We are now using similar means with Canada 
and New Zealand. Great Britain is at present like a man 
who goes into a struggle unarmed and hopes that the 
splendid example of his economic helplessness will induce 
his well-armed and thoroughly protected trade rivals t 
adopt Tolstoian methods, fiscal brotherhood, and fair play: 


— 
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The world has not yet economically adopted the Fifth 
Chapter of Matthew. 

But I am hoping that British Labour will, as eventually 
they must, protect its own workers, and respond to the 
call of its own kith and kin in the Dominions. 

R. A. Crovucu 


VOL, LXXXIV 15 


“THE GREAT GOD ‘PAR’” 


It is to be hoped that the recent controversy over th 
advisability or otherwise of an immediate rise in the Bank 
Rate has been carefully followed by the business community, 
for it has been full of instruction, not only as regards the pro 
and cons of the proposal under discussion, but also as to 
the attitude of mind of the various participants—financier, 
traders and industrialists. The salient points in the 
controversy can be very briefly summarized, and are worth 
recapitulating. In the June Westminster Bank Review ther 
appeared an article over the signature of Mr. Walter Leal 


discussing the advisability of an early return to the gold} 


standard, in view of certain proposals regarding the stabiliza- 
tion of the German mark upon a gold basis, contained in the 
Dawes Report. The article urged that we were probably 
carrying our waiting policy too far, and recommended “ an 
increase in the Bank Rate to 5 per cent., possibly supported, 
if thought necessary, by an increase in the interest allowed 
by the banks on foreign deposits to, say, 34 per cent.” It 
hardly requires to be observed that Mr. Leaf writes with very 
great authority, and the appearance of his suggestion was 
hailed as an indication that our great bankers, caught 
unprepared by the progress of international events, were 
seriously contemplating a campaign of deflation in order 
to recover the ground they had allowed to be lost; and an 


uneasy suspicion arose in the minds of thoughtful busines 


men and others that an immediate return to the gold standard 
was to be engineered at the expense of our heavily-burdened 
industry and trade—in short, that a further sacrifice, in the 
true Druidical style, was to be offered to the great god Par. 

The business men’s very legitimate fears found expression 
in a strongly worded letter from the Federation of British 
Industries to the Governor of the Bank of England, in which 
the devastating effect upon our struggling and tax-laden 
industries of a further rise in interest rates was pointed out 
and driven home by appropriate quotations from the Cunliffe 
Report. The matter might well have been left where t 
was at this stage; but, as it happened, we were next enter 
tained with what one may, without offence, describe as 4 
comic interlude, in the shape of another and perfectly 
amazing letter, this time from the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. This letter, which was warmly 
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commended by The Times, after apparently chiding the 
Federation of British Industries for its protest, went on to 
declare implicit confidence in the Bank Court, and to register 
the opinion that it was inadvisable for outside bodies in any 
way to attempt to influence the Court’s judgment. Its effect 
upon the public mind was to create the impression that 
the Chambers of Commerce of the country regarded financial 
problems as too deep for anyone but the pundits of Thread- 
needle Street to grapple with, and that they were prepared 
to suffer any damage or loss to their trade in the sublime 
belief that the Bank could do no wrong and make no mistakes 
of policy. Naturally, this somewhat abject attitude did 
not appeal to the more vigorous-minded controllers of the 
policy of the Federation of British Industries, who re-entered 
the fray towards the end of July with a memorandum which 


reiterated their previous arguments. This memorandum 


drew a distinction between varying the Bank Rate as part 
of the normal business of the Bank of England, and employing 
such means “‘for the purpose of an arbitrary restriction 
of credit, in the hope that this action might lead to the rapid 
restoration of the pound sterling to parity with the American 
dollar.” It declared the latter proposal to be a “‘ reasonable 
subject for comment by the representatives of those whose 
interests may be seriously affected ;’? went on to propound 
certain grave objections which in effect condemned it; and 
concluded with the alternative suggestion that we should 
wait for a rise in the American price level to achieve the 
desired purchasing power parity. 

_ There, apart from some sporadic and guerilla fighting 
in the columns of the Press, the matter seems to stand for 
the time being: at all events there has been no change in 
the Bank Rate. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
crisis is only postponed; and, while waiting for further 
happenings, it would be well for the business world to study 
the situation which has thus been created, and especially 
to ponder these two questions: (1) Is parity of sterling with 
gold, brought about by deliberate deflation, worth the price 
that would have to be paid for it? (2) Can there not be 
found a less cumbersome method of achieving the gold 
standard than that of artificially reducing the price level 
by contracting the supply of credit to industry and trade ? 
These two questions are of vital importance, for financial 
problems lie at the root of most of our present-day economic 
troubles. The modern world functions as a money economy, 
and when the money organization is not working properly, 
or when those who are nominally in charge of it make 
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mistakes of policy, then everything goes wrong and the results 
are far-reaching. 

Before considering these questions, a few observations 
upon the issue raised by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce would not be out of place. The influence of 
modern finance is so great that the alert business ma 
cannot afford to be incapable of forming sound opinion 
regarding changes of policy; and if he can form sneh 
opinions he must be permitted to express them. Moreover, 
on some aspects of policy he is better fitted to forma 
judgment than the Bank Court itself ; for example, whether 
costs can be adjusted to a 10 per cent. deflation in prices, 
or whether such adjustment would necessitate breaches of 
wage agreements and so precipitate strikes. Then again, 
the Bank is something of a national institution, performin 
functions which are of greater public importance than thos 
of the joint-stock banks. It has in the past been assisted 
by the State. It cannot, therefore, expect to escape from 
the discussion and criticism which are incidental to all demo 
cratic institutions, and, of course, it cannot be permitted 
to grow into a financial oligarchy. Finally, the question 
of the precise price level to be aimed at in this country 
is not a private matter concerning the Bank alone, but 
great public question affecting the life and happiness of 
every citizen, upon which all are entitled to pronounce) 
judgment. The Bank cannot afford to allow the already! 
existing conviction amongst educated business men to grow 
any greater, that financial and industrial interests are some 
times opposed, and that it desires to hide this fact by a policy 
of silence. 

Coming to our first question, and to the actual proposals, 
which were the starting-point of this controversy, there 1s 
very little agreement to record with Mr. Leaf’s contention 
that a 1 per cent. rise in the Bank Rate would be sufficient 
to achieve the necessary 10 per cent. reduction in the price 
level. Once committed definitely to a course of deflation 
for the purpose of restoring sterling to gold parity, there 
would require to be successive advances until the desired 
end was achieved, and how many such advances would be 
necessary no one can foresee. It is clearly established, 
however, that no industry or trade to-day could reduce if 
selling prices by such a figure as 10 per cent. without havi 
to undergo violent internal convulsions in its attempts #™ 
adjust itself to the new level. Why should industry ant 
trade be called upon to suffer heavy loss through depreciatint 
stock, through the holding back of buyers while the pm 
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fall was in progress, through labour troubles and charges 
of breach of faith, and through the difficulties that would 
accompany a rapidly ascending exchange rate, while it is 
at the same time left without any means whereby costs of 
production could be reduced, excepting in the same arbitrary 
and chaotic manner ? If the proposal were one which, while 
requiring a fall in the price level, incidentally made the 
necessary reduction in costs possible without the painful 
readjustments we have indicated, then the case would have 
been different indeed. But the method suggested is nothing 
more than the perfecting of our money system at the im- 
mediate expense of industry, in the hope that the improved 
financial organization will enable us afterwards to get back 
our losses. Surely money is to be properly regarded as merely 
a means to an end, while trade is itself the end; and to 
sacrifice the end in order to perfect the means is a topsy- 
turvy form of finance which shows how far it can become 
divorced in the minds of its controllers from consideration 
of the real needs of the community. 

Nor would there, under such conditions, be any guarantee 
that the gold standard, re-established with such difficulty, 
could be maintained by us for any length of time without 
still further sacrifices. The United States now possess about 
one half of the world’s stock of gold, the price of which 
they have artificially kept up by virtually withdrawing 
part of it from use. Whatever the Federal Reserve Board 
did in the future in the interests of American industry and 
trade, would, therefore, have immediate reactions upon our 
own price level; and our financial organization, after the 
ordeal of deflation, would probably not retain sufficient 
elasticity to enable the necessary adjustments to be made 
rapidly enough to avoid disaster. In the end we might, 
in the absence of agreement with the United States, have 
to abandon the gold standard we had given so much to win. 

Moreover, there would remain the problem of fixed 
charges which cannot be reduced. The lower price level 
would mean lower profits and lower wages, as expressed in 
terms of money ; but many different forms of fixed interest 
could not be altered. The interest on the National Debt, 
on debentures, mortgages, and on preference shares would 
Temain the same, as measured in money; but such interest 
would have to be drawn from a fund which was definitely 
smaller in amount. In other words, the burden of interest 
and taxation upon our industry and trade would become 
infinitely greater, and this fact alone would be sufficient to 
nullify, and more than nullify, all the advantages which 
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we might hope to gain from our struggle to win the golj 
standard. We should have heavier burdens, without having 
been made any better able to bear them. 

The alternative proposal which is most popular, and which 


is strongly advocated by the Federation of British Industries, / 
waiting policy.” It was} 
the view of Mr. Leaf that this waiting policy might be carried | 


66 


is that which is known as the 


too far, with the result that some damage might be done to 


the paper pound sterling by the gold dollar and mark} 
after the Dawes scheme had been put into operation. There} 


would, at any rate, be a considerable loss of prestige, if nothing 
worse. Advocates of waiting place their reliance upon the 
effect of the great imports of gold by the United States 
getting beyond the control of the Federal Reserve Board 


and forcing prices up there, so bringing about the desired} 
parity between their prices and ours, and enabling us tof 


establish the gold standard. To this expectation, however, 


there are several objections. The difficulty of the future) 


value of gold, dealt with in the previous paragraph, stil 
remains; but, in addition, there are serious grounds for 
doubting whether American prices will rise, or, if they do, 
whether British prices could be prevented from rising also. 


Imports of gold into America cannot continue on the present} 


scale much longer, for the simple reason that the available 
supplies of the metal that would at all willingly be parted 
with are nearly all absorbed. Russia and Germany have 
exported much of theirs, especially the former; and it is 
probable that the near future will see a flow in the reverse 
direction, caused by American loans, so far as these countrie 
are concerned. As regards other countries, they are nov 
making great efforts, by prohibition of exports of gold, by 
high interest rates, and by other means, to preserve thei 
remaining holdings. British shipments of gold have been 
largely for the purpose of meeting the service of our Americal 
Debt, and the taxation to acquire this gold is to-day a 
important factor in industrial costs. 

There is every reason to suppose, therefore, that the flow 
of gold to America must slacken off in the near future 
The annual production of the mines will, of course, continue 
to be buried in the vaults of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
subject to the possible demands of India (about ten per cent): 
but as this production is estimated to be only abou 
£70,000,000 per annum during the next decade, there should 


be no difficulty in the way of sterilizing it by throwing # 
out of action, as has been done successfully enough so fat. 
With her vast wealth and potentialities, and with all the 
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other advantages which she enjoys, America should be able 

to afford this a great deal more easily that we can afford 

to pay her £40,000,000 every year in principal and interest. 
It is still the declared policy of the Federal Reserve 


| Board to prevent anything in the nature of an excess of 
credit creation, and, as we have suggested, there are cogent 
reasons why we should conclude that in carrying out this 


policy they will probably succeed. But even if we take the 


‘) other view, and assume that they fail, we still have many 
| difficulties in the way of a resumption of the gold standard 


here. Perhaps the most formidable fact in our present 
economic position is the large number of our industries that 
are carrying on with a very small margin of profit, or with 
no such margin whatever. This is especially true of our 


i! “unsheltered ‘‘ industries, those which are subject to com- 
| petition in any shape or form from abroad. The moment 


it becomes feasible for these industries to raise their prices, 


| they will be compelled to do so; and this would become 


possible if our at present most dangerous competitor led the 
way. Moreover, much of the food and raw material which 
we import comes from the United States, and a rise in prices 
there would involve us in an increase in our costs of pro- 
duction in many industries. Altogether, therefore, there 


_ would seem to be considerable weight of argument against 
» assuming that we possess the ability to prevent our price 
level from rising in sympathy with that of the United States, 


if the latter should rise at all. And if we did fail to prevent 
such a sympathetic movement, then the exchange would not 
be improved, and the gold standard would be as far off as 
ever. 

If, then, the policy of deflation is not to be thought of, 
because of its consequences to industry, and if the alterna- 
tive policy of waiting until gold imports raise American 
prices, which was all that the Federation of British Industries 
could offer, does not, after a consideration of all the circum- 
stances, promise to be very successful, then what is to be 
done? We cannot, surely, afford to sit down, and, in Mr. 
J. M. Keynes’s felicitous phrase, ‘‘ hope for the best.”” The 
problem is becoming one of very great urgency. Even as 
long ago as 1918 the Cunliffe Committee remarked in their 
famous report: “In our opinion it is imperative that after 
the war the conditions necessary to the maintenance of an 
effective gold standard should be restored without delay.” 
No one will deny that there has been very considerable 
delay since that was written. Indeed, it is hard to find 
that anything whatever has really been done to give effect 
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to this recommendation of the Committee, the general 
attitude of bankers and financiers being simply that of 
“waiting for something to turn up,” after the pattern of 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber. What was, for them, a fortunate 
slump, brought about an apparent improvement in the purely 
monetary situation; but this was due to the misfortunes 
of the country and its industries, and was, it is hoped, in no 
way attributable to the efforts of those in control of our 
financial organizations; and, to do them justice, they 
never at any time claimed that it was. They were simply 
content to give lip service to the Cunliffe Report, while 
ignoring completely the significance of those two words 
** without delay.” 

Now it has become abundantly clear that we cannot 
ignore this “‘imperative’’ for much longer. If we do, we 
shall again and again find ourselves unprepared for the un- 
expected situations which international events will most 
certainly produce. The embarrassment over the Dawes 
Report proposals is but the forerunner of many others to 
come, unless we take some action to put our currency upon 
a sounder basis. 

It is the profound conviction of the writers that action 
may be taken, by means of productive credits, along sound 
and safe lines, leading to the speedy establishment of the 
gold standard, with all its attendant advantages, but without 
the disorganization that would be occasioned by the ordinary 
method of deflation. A policy of industrial loans would 
reduce our present price level by first of all reducingour 
production costs, the only natural way to achieve the object 
of deflation without inflicting great loss upon industry and 
trade; and it would, at the same time, provide abundant 
and cheap credit for the purpose of reviving confidence 
and developing and extending manufacture. The writers 


are quite well aware, of course, that some will dismiss this | 
suggestion, even in spite of the fact that no other practicable | 


or feasible one is or can be offered, with the charge of in 
flation ; but perhaps a little consideration of the experience 
of the United States Federal Reserve Board will serve to 
alter this view. The Tenth Annual Report of the Board 
is a remarkable document, deserving of most careful study 
by all who are concerned for the future welfare of this country. 
It contains the first official explanation of the policy of the 
Board which has ever been made public. The Federal 
Reserve system, it has been claimed, made the victory of the 
Allies possible, by making available the funds which the 
Allies required when their own supplies were done. It 


ral 
the 
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certainly enabled the United States to adjust herself rapidly 
to the new post-war conditions, and promoted an extra- 
ordinary period of booming trade and prosperity which was 
the more wonderful because it coincided with trade difficulties 
in almost every other country. The opinions on practical 
finance of the men who controlled this wonderful system, 
and the principles upon which they based their policy, are 
therefore matters of the very greatest importance. The 
Federal Reserve system performed miracles for American 
business: a study of its principles may throw light upon 
the problems of finance which harass our industry and trade 
to-day. 

The object of the Federal Reserve Act is ‘explained by 
the Act itself as “‘accommodating commerce and business.” 
Its central principle is that of making available for “ agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial purposes”? a sufficient 
supply of Federal Reserve credit. The extension of credit 
for purposes “‘ covering merely investments, or issued or 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or trading in stocks, 
bonds, or other investment securities, except bonds and notes 
of the United States Government,” is not permitted by the 
Act. “The Federal Reserve system,” says the Annual 
Report of the Board, “is a system of productive credit. 
It is not a system of credit for either investment or speculative 
purposes.” Having laid down this broad principle that 
credit should only be advanced for productive purposes in 
this way, the important fact emerges that this qualitative 
test also contains within itself the necessary quantitative 
limits. The broad conclusion is that provided the credit 
be so issued, the amount which will go into circulation will 
be the appropriate amount that the state of business requires. 


By what means (asks the Report) may it be known whether the volume of 
credit provided by the Federal Reserve banks is in any given set of circumstances 
adequate, excessive or deficient 2? The problem in good administration under 
the Federal Reserve system is not only that of limiting the field of uses of Federal 
Reserve credit to productive purposes, but also limiting the volume of credit 
Within the field of its appropriate uses to such amount as may be economically 
justified—that is, justified by a commensurate increase in the Nation’s aggregate 
productivity. ... The Federal Reserve Act itself suggests the nature of the 
tests, guides or indicators—whatever they may be called—to be used in gauging 
the need for and the adequacy of Federal Reserve credit. The provisions of 
the Act already quoted indicate that the needs for credit which are recognized 
by the Act as appropriate are those derived from agriculture, industry, and trade. 
It is the belief of the Board that there will be little danger that the credit created 
and contributed by the Federal Reserve banks will be excessive in volume if 
restricted to productive uses. 


Having arrived at this conclusion, the Federal Reserve 
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Board stuck to it through trying times, when most of the 
other accepted tests would appear to have caused them to 
abandon it. Early in 1923 students of the credit situation 
who had no faith in the Board’s guiding principle became 
convinced by the results of their own tests that the country 
was heading for a period of inflation. They argued that the 
wholesale price level, which stood at 138 per cent. above 
the pre-war average in January 1922, and had risen to 156 
in early 1923, would rise to 175 by the beginning of 1924, 
and consequently they clamoured for a rise in the rediscount 
rate. The Board, however, refused to do anything which 
would check the flow of credit into industry and trade, 
What happened has been described for us by Professor David 
Friday in the following words: 


The judgment of the Board (he writes) differed from those bankers 
and economists who believed such an increase desirable. The reason 
for this attitude on the part of the Board was that it felt that the increasing 
volume of credit throughout 1922 and 1923 was justifying itself in the continued 
increase in the volume of production and consumption. Subsequent events 
confirmed the soundness of the Board’s judgment in this respect. The upward 
movement of prices came to an end in April 1923 at a level of 159. Thereafter 
prices fell ; and in May 1924 they stood at 147. Exactly two years before, in 
May 1922, when bank loans were at their low point, prices had stood at 148, 


Thus, then, we see the principle of productive credit 
proving its ultimate soundness in operation, and confounding 
the critics who had prophesied its inevitable end in inflation. 
Not only, be it observed, did American industry and trade 
obtain abundant credit by this means, but that credit was 
relatively cheap; and it was that cheap credit as much 
as anything else which enabled them to keep their prices 
down. The value of this American demonstration of the 
properties of productive credit lies in the fact that the same 
advantages could be obtained here, on an even greatel 
scale, because we possess in this country the financial 
machinery whereby such productive credit could be mant- 
factured and lent practically free of any charge for interest. 
We have a wonderfully developed cheque system, by meaii 
of which an enormous volume of credit is daily transferrel 
from hand to hand. By expanding this cheque systel 
concurrently with the issue of interest-free loans, confin 
to productive industry, we could be sure, in accordance with 
the American experience, that there would be no inflation; 
rather would there be a genuine fall in the price level, owilg 
to the fact that production would be possible on a low 
plane of costs. Thus we should be able to establish the 
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gold standard “without delay,” and with none of the 
difficulties which deflation in the ordinary manner would 
cause—with no necessity, for instance, for a revision of existing 
wage scales, and no prospect of labour troubles. The fall 
in prices would be gentle, as it was in America, and not 
detrimental to the holders of stocks; but when the 
necessary equilibrium was reached, a gold standard legal 
tender currency and a free gold market would both become 
possible. ‘Thus British prices would become the same as 
world gold prices, and the lowering of costs would make 
the transition from paper to gold prices easy and practicable. 
The advantage would not stop there, however, because, 
once the change-over had been accomplished, the fact that 


_ world gold prices generally would necessarily be based upon 
costs which included every kind of charge for interest, while 


British prices would to a considerable and growing extent be 
free of that interest which is directly charged upon capital 
in the form of productive machinery, would operate to place 
British prices below the level of world gold prices. This 
would arm us to protect our gold standard against any 
action which might be taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
in America with regard to its stock of gold, and infuse into 
our financial system the necessary elasticity to cope with 
the future fluctuations of the price of gold, which, during 
the inevitable redistribution of America’s superfluous hold- 
ings, are bound to be very severe. It would do much 
more than that, however, for it would place our export 
trade in a commanding position, through the relative 
cheapness of our products; and the resulting increase in 
our favourable balance of trade would draw to this country 
the gold which would be required for its expansion. 


OSWALD STOLL 
C. GRAHAM Harpy 


VENICE REVISITED 


TWENTY-FIVE years have passed away since I was last in 
Venice. My previous visits were rather feverish affairs, 
because formerly my main motive was the ruthless desire 
to see everything: consequently my memories, though 
still fairly distinct and clear are very far from being (and 
this is what matters most) a source of tranquil happiness, 
I know now that to rest in the contemplation of one beautiful 
thing is infinitely better than to race from glimpse to 
glimpse with the ever-present dread of discovering too late 
that some famous church or picture, starred by Baedeker, 
has not been visited after all; such petty fears will ruin a 
holiday no less certainly than Giant Fear will ruin life. It 
is generally admitted that knowledge comes with years; 
wisdom, it is true, may linger, but I think that those men 
and women are exceptional, who remain as unwise at sixty 
as they were forty years before. Nor do I think it necessary 
(whatever J. M. B. may think of me) to apologize to the 
younger generation for saying this. Anyhow last April I 
came to Venice for rest; and this once I have not failed to 
find that for which I was seeking. In the hope that there 
are others who desire to enjoy Venice without exhausting 
themselves let me retrace my own experiences. First of all 
I must confess that our hotel was not in Venice but on the 
Lido, the Grand Hotel des Bains. For two reasons | 
believe that this is the better way. First, the Venice hotels 
are crowded at Easter, but ours did not open till the first 
of April, and during that month there were never at one 
time more than fifty visitors though there is accommoda- 
tion for five hundred. In consequence, we were, I own it 
very gratefully, extremely comfortable. Secondly, to stand 


on a veranda and look seawards at sunrise is a better thing | 


than to look from a window on (at best) the Grand Canal; 
also there are worse ways of spending a sunny morning than 
to write or read on a balcony from which you can hear (and 
watch) the waves breaking idly on the sand. If you tire of 
your balcony, you can reach the heart of Venice in less than 
half an hour, for boats leave the Lido every ten minutes 
all through the day, and the twenty minutes which you spend 
in crossing to San Marco are not wasted but quietly enjoyed. 
Of course, if your object is to do Venice you have no time to 
spare for such comings and goings, four times a day ;_but 
if you are minded to enjoy Venice, these little swallow 
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flights will add to your enjoyment. Mr. Grant Allen, I 
believe, would tell you the same thing ; twice in this paper 
I have ventured to disagree with him entirely ; all the more 
I am bound to record how deeply I am indebted to his 
indispensable and sympathetic guidance. 

And now let me try to tell my own story. First of all, I 
will make a clean breast of it, and avow my belief that the 
best thing in Venice is Torcello, which as a matter of fact lies 
a little to the north, six miles away. It takes nearly two 
hours to get there in a gondola; a motor-boat with a dozen to 
twenty passengers is another possible way; finally, a steamer 
will convey you quickly and cheaply, you and many others. 
Well, we had taken a gondola twenty-five years ago: “‘ Per- 
chance I will return, with others, there’? seemed to point to 
a steamer, and we decided to make the unselfish experiment. 
But Fate or Providence ordered it otherwise. Within one 
hundred yards of the steamer’s starting place a gondolier, 
with a convincing face, made a very fervent appeal, offering 
to take us there and back for thirty lire (tuto compresso) ; 
there was no resisting this, and to haggle about such an 
offer would have been shameful, so we said “ yes” at once, 
and in the next five or six hours had a very full reward. 
There is nothing noteworthy till just before the goal is 
reached; one passes the island cemetery, then Burpano, 
then a fort, then a little to the eastward, an island-monastery 
ringed with cypresses, and almost all the way mud banks, 
here and there, just showing or barely covered, but the 
general impression is of gliding over a wide expanse of 
water 


( How light we go, how softly! ah, 
Were life but as a gondola!) 


till we enter a channel about thirty yards wide with the 
small town of Murano to the right of it. Once more we 
bend to the right into a rather wider channel, and then 
passing a campanile with a jagged rent, made by lightning 
years ago, in the top of it, we make the last turn into very 
shallow water, where no steam launch can overtake us. 
The channel, now not more than twenty feet in width, is 
spanned by the little arch of a stone bridge, just an arch 
without a balustrade of any kind; twenty yards farther 
we might turn to the left under a second stone bridge, not 
less delightful than the first, though rather more ambitious, 
with shallow steps and a low wall on either side, but instead 
we keep straight on, for a few yards, till the channel broadens 
into a pool, on the right side of which we land close to a 
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little inn, not very promising in appearance, it must be 
confessed, but we have brought our lunch with us, so what 
can it matter? In front of us is a little village green with 
a rude arm-chair of ancient stone in the middle of it, and 
just behind this a single stone column. And there are 
(as there should always be) ducks in the pool, and children 
on the village green. On the farther side of the green there 
is a group of buildings which in their own way are not less 
noteworthy than those of Pisa. 

Nearest to us is the octagonal Church of S. Fosca, 
enclosed by a pillared arcade on five sides, three of which 
face us as we walk across the green. Then on our left 
there is yet another arcade which connects 8S. Fosca with 
the Duomo, at the west end of which once stood but 
now no longer stands a baptistery. And at the south- 
east corner of the Duomo rises a straight and simple can- 
panile, watching over both the churches, and expressing 
‘“‘sursum corda’”’ in stone; this in my judgment makes a 
far nobler and less extravagant appeal than Pisa’s leaning 
tower. There is a wonderful, a divine economy in this single 
campanile, which interprets and uplifts both churches with 
no less effectiveness than that which is achieved by the three 
spires of Lichfield Cathedral. The interior of 8S. Fosca is 
comparatively of little interest, but enter the Duomo and 
you will have a great reward. The Madonna, with the child 
in her arms, looks down upon you from the mosaic of the 
Eastern Apse and I know no figure more august than hers. 
Underneath are the Apostles, six on either side, and in 
the centre, on a level with the feet of the Apostles, is a 
mosaic representing the Bishop St. Eliodore. High above, 
on the spandrils of the arch where the apse begins, there is an 
Annunciation. The angel is not stationary as is usual in 
early Annunciations, but advancing, though not of course 
with the rush and sweep of one of Tintoret’s angels. Lowest 
of all comes the half circle of stone seats for the clergy, 
with the bishop’s throne, of striking simplicity, in the centre. 
No stately stalls in any Gothic cathedral can surpass the 
dignity of these stone seats uncarven and austere. Now 
look westward, shutting your eyes to the modern altar, with 
its cherubs and angels, which strikes the only discordant 
note in the church. The wood screen with the twelve 
Apostles painted on both sides is comparatively modem, 
but unobjectionable; the Crucifix above is redeemed by 
the quaintness of representing Golgotha by a skull in the 
centre of a heap of stones on which the cross stands. And 
now look at the West Wall, which is all one great mosaic; 
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you may smile, but you will not laugh, at the huge Christ 
who is pulling Adam out of Limbo. Quaint as some of the 
mosaics are, they fulfil their own purpose, and so long as 
you realize that they are, and are intended to be, wholly 
distinct from pictures, you will not fail to respect them. 
Oddly enough I spent most time over a broken bas-relief, 
close to the noble pulpit, of which I could find no mention 
in my guide-book; it interested me as presenting a riddle 
which I could not solve. It consists of four figures, whom 
counting from left to right I will call A, B, C, D, and deal 
with in that order. A is a man who rests his outstretched 
left hand on the head of B, but B himself must obviously be 
the key to the riddle. He holds scales in his left hand, and 
in his uplifted right some missile or club; his feet are on 
wheels with wings. Cis aman who lays one hand reflectively 
and perhaps sadly upon his own bearded chin and the other 
on B’s uplifted right hand, or is it on B’s head? Disa 
woman who is turning sadly away, as one who has missed 
her chance. Well, while we were looking, other tourists 
came upon the scene; I appealed to one of these for help, 
and presently many brains were at work. Suddenly a 
German (I think all those present were Germans, except 
ourselves ; indeed there appeared to be more Germans than 
Italians in Italy) said quietly ‘‘ Opportunity.” And then 
of course everything was clear, as it ought to have been from 
the first, if I had been a scholar worth my salt. A, you see, 
has not lost his opportunity, for Time wears all his locks 
in front, and A’s hand is on his forehead. Time in his left 
hand holds the scales (is this usual ?), but what he has in 
his right hand even now I do not know. It seemed to me 
to be brandished as a dart. No wonder C is fingering his 
beard thoughtfully, for he has grasped at the back of 
Opportunity’s head, and has found no hand-hold there. And 
D, the woman, whom opportunity has passed by, has already 
had time to realize what she has lost ; you cannot wonder 
at her settled melancholy as she turns away. After all, 
when I got back that evening, and looked at Grant Allen’s 
guide again, I read “‘ a broken bas-relief. In the centre is an 
allegorical figure of Time winged and standing on wheels.” 
Humble apologies to my guide. Just before the sentence which 
Thave quoted he says of the screen : “four carved panels of great 
interest. Thetwointermost ... have the design of a tree with 
twolion-guardians.”” My own note, which I tookin the church 
was: “‘ On the one side there are two happy lions, and on the 
other two sad lions” and I like (forgive me) that note better 
than his, At the left hand of the door of entrance there was a 
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little piece of sculpture, a Madonna and child, which we 
thought very lovely, and treasuring that for our last 
recollection we left the church. As we glided homewards in 
the gondola my companion was fascinated by the clouds, 
which indeed did their very best for her by assuming mazi- 
fold fantastic shapes. And as she said to me: “ There is a 
lion’s head,”’ or “there is a camel”’ or “a dog” (it was 
actually our own dog Jack in the clouds). I remembered 
that the clouds, in their namesake play by Aristophanes, are 
spoken of as constantly representing such things as these, 
and I wondered whether the clouds of the Mediterranean 
do really assume these shapes more readily than ours. And 
then, just after we had landed, a thunderstorm began. 

Three or four days later we went to Torcello again, spent 
longer there, and, if possible, enjoyed it more; and as often 
as I think of it “‘my soul with pleasure fills and dances” 
with the gondola. Twice I spent a morning in the Academy, 
of which I will say very little, but I do want to say that I 
believe Carpaccio’s angel playing a mandolin to be the 
loveliest thing alive. And Ursula asleep is the next loveliest. 
On my first visit I wasted half an hour looking for Titian’s 
Assumption, and trying to orientate myself in vain ; finally, 
I was informed that it had been restored to its original 
position as the altar-piece of the Frari Church, and then 
instantly remembered that Mr. E. V. Lucas had warned us 
of this some months ago. Later I saw it in the Church, and 
felt how entirely right it was that it should be there again; 
but, though in place, it did not seem to me to be really 
beautiful, because it expresses only the body and not the 
soul. 

Titian’s Presentation in the Temple (in the Academy), 
which shows us the Virgin as a little girl bravely advancing 
up the steps towards the great High Priest, gave me infinitely 
more pleasure; the old woman in the foreground with her 
basket, absorbed in her own concerns and looking away from 
the object of our main interest, serves admirably to redress 
the balance of the picture. But I would sooner have the 
‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ” of our own National Gallery than 
any Titian in Venice. 

There is, however, one surviving Titian in the Ducal 
Palace which I loved; it is a very simple picture, just 4 
“St. Christopher with the Child,’ but full of feeling, and it 
seemed to me to have been painted from the heart. 

The loveliest picture in the Palace, the loveliest Tintore 
that I have ever seen, is the Bacchus and Ariadne. No 
figures float in air with such triumphant mastery as his 
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Even Titian’s ‘“‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ”’ isless wonderful. The 
church which best illustrates Tintoret is the Madonna dell’ orto. 
The “Presentation of the Virgin” once seen is unforget- 
table ; indeed, I have thought of her very often in the quarter 
of a century which has passed away since I saw her last. 
It was a real shock to me to read in Grant Allen’s Venice 
that “the centre of this pretentious picture is the charming 
figure of the child.” Pretentious is the very last word 
which I should have dreamed of applying to any part of this 
icture. 

—_ Beauty is truth, truth Beauty” is the thought which 
it suggests to me. There never was a braver child or one 
more purposeful than the Virgin who is going up the steps 
alone. Above her towers the High Priest, rather a 
tremendous personage in spite of his left hand extended as 
if in act to bless. Between the High Priest and the child 
the top of a campanile in the background is visible. A little 
lower down the steps a mother is carrying her child who seems 
to be pointing to the Virgin, as if to ask how it is that she 
is brave enough to ascend alone. Just below, a second 
mother and her child sit facing the spectator, and to the 
left there is yet another mother, who is pointing to the 
Virgin, and evidently is saying to her own little daughter: 
“That is just the way to do it.” 

The gold mosaic on the temple steps is still very fairly 
bright, and though it seemed to me that something of the 
glory had passed from the picture since I saw it first, it 
still seemed to me supremely beautiful. I wonder if there 
were many women in Tintoret’s Venice as lovely both in 
form and face as those who fill his pictures. In the choir on 
the right is Tintoret’s “ Last Judgment” and on the left 
his “Worship of the Golden Calf.” Both of these are 
memorable masterpieces. 

From the former I keep in remembrance a group of three 
figures in the right-hand bottom corner, on the very edge of 


| the waters down which Charon’s bark, laden with a cargo 


of the lost, is being borne. One of these is a woman in whom 
we both recognized the Eve of the Ducal palace; next to 
her is a man, and, just above, a glorious angel is swooping 
down to save him. Such an angel will not fail to rescue him, 
and very certainly the woman is too lovely to be lost. 

We turn now to the picture opposite. Of the four 
bearers of the golden calf three are men in the prime of life, 
and they are looking either earthwards or at the crowd around 
them. The fourth is a boy, whose years are less than twenty, 
and only he is looking upwards wistfully, and almost tear- 
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fully, towards Moses on the Mount, who, even now, among has 
those many awful Presences which sweep above his head, 
is receiving on the cloudy heights the Ten Commandments | gig, 
from the hands of God. As we looked at him the thought 
of Galahad in Eton College Chapel came to both of us. The 
calf uplifted for worship by the hands of its four bearersin | tho 
the centre of the picture seemed to me as living as Myro’s | Th, 
heifer, celebrated in Greek epigram. thr 

We had reserved for the same morning the neighbouring | the 
Church of St. Alvise ; two churches are sufficient for a single | wh, 
day. And now let me quote Grant Allen to make it clear | an¢ 
why we chose this church: “ The building is chiefly famous | Quy 
for eight small panels, absurdly overpraised by Ruskin and | jg h 
attributed by him to Carpaccio as a boy of eight or ten. | pri 
They are obviously the work of a poor imitator of the | was 
master’s manner.” So, of course, we had to go there to | the 
decide between Ruskin and Grant Allen! It was gloriously | 
exciting work. Ru 

I take the pictures in the order in which we happened to } of f 
look at them. We were attracted at once by a wonderful | (gy 
colossal figure, which proved to be the golden image which he 
King Nebuchadnezzar set up. For to the left that must | 
be the king who is seated on his throne, and that must be | int 
Daniel who is kneeling on the steps of the throne, but who | fir 
are those two men on the far side of the image with on 
instruments in their hands? They must be there to! Ye 
represent all those instruments of music which sound 0} ful; 
well, when the long list of them is read out in Church. The} yoy 
scholar of Trinity who, when that list should have been read } and 
for the second time, replaced it by ‘“‘ band as before,” | rog] 
while reading the lesson in the College Chapel, was guilty | ride 
not only of irreverence but also of a signal want of taste, | whe 
for there is a sense of dignity conveyed by that elaborate} offe 
repetition which is only to be matched by the list of precious | fide 
stones which, in the Revelation, adorn the walls of the) was 
heavenly Jerusalem. And there to the right in the back | thre 
ground (how near we were to missing it !) that quaint << of k 
with a blob or two of red must surely be the one thing stil } ig gt 
unaccounted for, the seven times heated fiery furnace! 

The second panel was easy to explain, and delightful dau 
in its simplicity, just two figures, each on one side of a well, f hors 
who are easily identified as Rachel and Jacob, even if thet}  becg 
names had not been added by the painter. Next God andf hors 
Moses on the mountain, and the calf close by, on the top} has 
a pillar, surrounded by worshippers. What a contrast F othe 
the noble Tintoret! And yet this childlike representatiM> whi 
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has a charm of its own. The next panel shows us someone 
seated on a throne, before whom seven persons, on either 
side, are prostrating themselves with a will! One is a 
woman, so it must be Joseph’s dream: and it is. 

Close by, the walls of Jericho are just about to fall, 
though only a single battlement so far has set the example. 
The next panel presents no difficulty ; Job is there with his 
three friends of whom the youngest is addressing him with 
the gestures of an orator. In the next we recognize Tobias, 
who holds up the fish in triumph, with an angel behind him, 
and his dog behind the angel. And in the last panel the 
Queen of Sheba is visiting Solomon. And this, you see, 
ishowit happened. Each stood at one end of a little wooden 
bridge—nobody else was there—and just swans were on the 
water in the foreground. Presumably in another moment 
they will have met on the middle of the bridge. 

And by this time you will not fail to have realized that 
Ruskin was entirely right, that these are the works of a child 
of genius, and that the child is palpably, if not demonstrably, 
Carpaccio. And now let us go and see the pictures which 
he painted, when he grew up and became famous, in the 
chapel of San Giorgio degli Schiavoni. It will be most 
interesting to see what he makes of St. George. The very 
first picture on the left represents the famous combat. There 
on the extreme right is the Princess awaiting the event. 
Her face is still wistful, but her hands are clasped in thank- 
fulness ; look at St. George in the centre of the picture, and 
you will see that she is saved. Look at St. George; he 
and his noble steed (he is noble though he gallops like a 
rocking horse) have done the work between them; for the 
rider rests and steadies his lance upon his horse’s forehead, 
who is helping all he can. Skeletons, grim enough but not 
offensive, lie on the ground, and the dragon, all full of con- 
fidence, is rushing to the fight. Rather, a moment since he 
was all full of confidence, but now as the spearpoint passes 
through his head, a sense of defeat visibly invades the front 
of him, while the rest of his body and, above all, the tail 
is still triumphing. 

Then in the second picture the King and his rescued 
daughter are riding side by side a very lovely pair, but the 
horses move a little stiffly, and are hardly life-like, possibly 
because in Venice Carpaccio had little chance of studying 
horses. But I must not linger over pictures which Ruskin 
has already explained to perfection. Let us cross to the 
other side of the Chapel, and look at the last three scenes, 
which represent St. Jerome in life, in death, and afterwards. 
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The first picture is indeed full of life. Enters St. Jerome 
with his accompanying lion, and the monks fly panic. 
stricken! See how they run, and note the look of amuse. 
ment on the lion’s face ! 

In the second picture the saint is lying dead. There is 
no sting in this death; the victory is so obviously 
St. Jerome’s, who lies, already almost a spiritual body; 
all that was earthly of him seems already even on earth to 
have experienced a heavenly change. 


And what comes “afterwards” ? The third pictur 


tells us that; and here, since the famous critics are parted 
toto caelo, and we cannot agree with both, perhaps it may be 
safest and wisest not to take sides with either. There can 
be no dispute about the facts. St. Jerome is represented 
in a room, standing by a table, on which are books; a 
window is on his left, and on his right his little dog looks 


up at him rather reproachfully, as though asking if it is not | 
time to put the book away and take a walk. Ruskin | 


interprets these facts to mean “St. Jerome is heaven”: 
Mr. Grant Allen dismisses this interpretation as fantastically 
absurd, and asserts that the picture represents St. Jerome 


in his study ; just that and nothing more. That is, of course, | 


the obvious view, but there is a serious objection to it. 
If that is all for which the picture stands, why is it 


placed last ? Ruskin, it seems to me, is here, as often, wiser | 


than his critics; we do need something like heaven as the 
consummation of the saint’s life and death. And yet the 
facts are against Ruskin; repeat Ruskin’s proofs to the 
ordinary man or woman, and you will be laughed at for your 
pains. Rightly so; for this St. Jerome is a vigorous living 
man; this study is much like any author’s study, and this 
dog is watching him, exactly as our dogs watch us, if we 
linger too long over our books in spite of anxious movements 
and protesting barks. Ruskin means rightly, but has little 
sense of humour; Carpaccio, being very humorous, would 
inevitably be delighted with the suggested explanation. 
But there is in reality no need to wrest the facts ; leave them 
alone, and they offer of themselves a reasonable and satisfying 
explanation. The saint has risen to his feet ; he is standing 
in his study ; he has just finished writing his book, and his 
expectant dog will be at last rewarded with the walk, which 
is his due. But what is the book that he has finished! 
There can only be one answer, the Vulgate; that is St 
Jerome’s sure title to immortality, and thanks to it he is 
living still, though his body has been laid in the dust for 
more than 1,500 years. 
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Thanks to the Vulgate he abides on earth, and still has 
fulness of life, though in the preceding picture we saw his 
body for the last time before it was committed to the grave. 
He being dead yet speaketh, and his voice is being heard 
in many churches over all the world, perhaps at this very 
moment, as I write these words on the first Sunday in 
August 1924. The order of the three pictures is thus con- 
vincingly explained ; inevitably death follows life, and death 
itself is swallowed up in immortality. 

So ends the sermon of Carpaccio, a sermon as humorous 
and tender as it is solemn and true. Only one must have 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, for every picture is a treasure- 
store of hidden meaning, and sweet significance. Carpaccio 
was a boy to the end: full of fun, with some fresh surprise 
always in reserve ; how he would enjoy our comments and 
our controversies. The pictures of Watts have something 
of the same allusiveness, the same wealth of significance, 
but alas! no hint of fun. But an Englishman will grudge 
to Venice none of her many glories; indeed, it is good to 
remember that there have been Englishmen who have added 
to her fame. Chief among these I count Sir Henry Wootton, 
poet and Walton’s friend; thrice England’s Ambassador 
in Venice, and eventually Provost of Eton. But poet comes 
first and last ; that is his claim to immortality ; ‘‘ Elizabeth 
of Bohemia ”’ and the “‘ Character of a happy life’’ are his 
everlasting memorials. 

As an Eton boy I knew him dimly as a far-off Provost ; 
it was only during my last visit to Venice that I came to 
realize him as England’s ambassador. And for this my 
gratitude is due chiefly to the companion of my travels, who 
insisted on tracking him down in two of the palaces, which 
he once occupied, and as we walked, not far from the Ghetto, 
through the first of those palaces now subdivided into many 
flats, and saw the traces of faded magnificence in the music- 
parlour and the dining-room, we felt ourselves closer to him 
than to our own contemporaries, and I have gone back to 
his lyrics, with the sense of having somewhere met the poet. 

Subsequently, during his last embassy, he occupied a 
palace close to the Ca d’Oro, on the Grand Canal; some faint 
traces of a fresco by Tintoret are still visible on the facade. 
On another day, thanks to the kindness and under the 
auspices of Mr. Horatio Brown, we visited the many rooms 
of the archives; in one of these he read to us a selection or 
two from Sir Henry’s speeches made in Venice in the Doge’s 
presence. Who the Doge was I have forgotten, but I 
remember vaguely some fragments of one speech, which 
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particularly pleased us. Ambassadors, it seems, in thos 
days lived rather in the outskirts of Venice, possibly, as ow 
Mentor suggests, because their closer presence might at 
times be an inconvenience to the Doge. Anyhow Sir Henry, 
being ushered into the Presence Chamber, after not seeing 


the Doge for some weeks, said that it occurred to him as he | 
was coming up the stairs that an Ambassador differed from | 


a friend chiefly in this respect, that if we do not see ow 


friends or hear from them for weeks, we become anxious on | 


their account, and fear that things may have gone wrong, 
whereas it is just the other with ambassadors; so long as 
the Doge, or the king, at whose court they are, does not see 
them, he knows that all is well, and that no crisis is 
threatening, but if one of them insists on being seen and 


heard, then he has reason to fear that trouble is imminent, | 
and that the relations between his own country and the | 


country which that ambassador represents are strained; 
“consequently,” said Sir Henry, ‘‘I do not offer an excuse 
for having been absent for nearly a month.” This little 
speech in apology for absence seemed to us quite delightful, 
but we could not help wondering whether it had really 
occurred to Sir Henry as he came up the stairs, or whether 
it had cost him some hours to elaborate. In any case | 
cannot repress the fear that so admirable a diplomat may 
have felt himself as Provost somewhat at a loss for oppor 


tunities of exercising that very delightful art ; perhaps this | 
will explain why his first wish had been to be made Dean } 


of Canterbury, for who needs diplomacy so much as a dean! 
Certainly Etonians cannot regret that Sir Henry was 
disappointed of his wish, since that disappointment gave 
him to us as Provost ; we may even dare to believe that he 
himself realized before long that the “ character of a happy 
life ’’ was best fulfilled at Eton. There we can think of him 
in his own words, as one 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains a harmless day 

With a religious book or friend. 


And there let us leave him now, at supper in Election Hall, 
with his friend Izaak Walton who, on Fellows’ Eyot close 
by, has been busy fishing all the afternoon. 

But it is high time to bring my rambles to a close. _This 
only I will add. No foreigner can ever realize the full charm 
of Venice unless he has the good fortune to be initiated 
into the intimacies of Venetian life, and this can only be 
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if he has friends living in Venice. Unfortunately we had 
no such friends of our own. But friends of ours gave us 
an introduction to friends of theirs, and that introduction 
made just all the difference. It was not only that we had 
the freedom of lovely rooms, and a lovely garden stretching 
away to the water’s edge; I doubt if there is another quite 
so beautifulin Venice ; not only (it sounds absurd to mention 
this) that we enjoyed Venetian cookery at its best, and this 
means food so exquisitely light that you feel ready to run 
or dance, when lunch is over; nor, once more, that you 
visit houses which you would never have thought of visiting, 
and see little delightful things which you would infallibly 
have missed; above all else it means that you have made 
new friends, and, thanks to them, not only have you seen 
Venice, but Venice herself has opened her heart to you. 


HuauH MAcCNAGHTEN 


HUNTING THE ELK 


Do Englishmen still hunt the elk in Scandinavia, or has the 
great war sounded the knell of the sport as it has of s0 
many other pleasant things? Does the same little band 
of indomitable enthusiasts still cross the North Sea in the 
old Tasso or Domino as September comes round and, after 
a brief sojourn in the Britannia Hotel at Throndhjem, slip 
quietly away by the coasting steamers to Namsos or Levanger, 
or by the early train up the beautiful Stjordal valley, across 
the Swedish frontier into Jemptland, to reappear a few 
weeks later, lean and fine drawn, without, perhaps, a single 
trophy to show for days of monotonous hard exercise, yet 
fully determined, God willing, to return next year to the 
pursuit of the “‘ stor ochs”’ which had eluded them in the 
past season? I style them indomitable, as in truth they 
were, or perhaps still are, for elk-hunting is a sport that 
demands uncompromising allegiance from its votaries, and 
I have personally known not a few who have failed to yield 
it, and have looked back after putting their hand to the 
plough. For, although I admit it with compunction, the 
pursuit of a forest-haunting animal like the elk cannot 


altogether escape the stigma of monotony. Whatever may © 


be the case now, in pre-war times elk, except in a very few 
specially favoured, or preserved, localities, were exceedingly 
scarce in Scandinavia; one, or at most two, good heads 
were held to be ample reward for a season’s stalking, and I 
myself once worked hard for six weeks without letting off 
my rifle, only seeing one elk, and that a cow! It was my 
first season too, and as I returned to the fray another year, 
I feel that I also may lay claim to be of the indomitables. 
To trudge, day after day, through dense, and usually swampy 
forest, contrasts but poorly with the exhilaration of stalking 
on high open ground where the eye can roam over miles of 
peak and crag and “ pick up” one’s quarry afar off. True, 
as I shall instance presently, it occasionally happens that 
elk may be found on fairly open ground on the edge of the 
lower fjelds, but as a general rule they must be sought m 
thick cover where the hunter is dependent on his dog for 
locating them, though once this has been achieved the 
ensuing “still hunt” in timber is far more difficult, and 
even more exciting, than stalking in the open. Your 
quarry may be within fifty or five hundred yards, you do 
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not know whether it be on the alert suspicious of danger, or 
whether it be merely feeding or sleeping; you only know 
that it is in your vicinity and that the odds being all in its 
favour, the slightest mistake on your part, or bit of ill-luck, 
will inevitably result in disaster. A slant of wind—always 
treacherous among trees—a rotten twig under the moss, a 
startled bird, and the elk will slip incontinently away, 
probably so silently that you will not know it has done so 
until you come on its footprints with the water rising in 
them, for the ease with which these huge creatures can 
steal through dense forest or willow scrub without making 
a sound can only be conceived by those who have had 
experience of it. Still, of course things did not always 
result in disappointment, and I feel rather ashamed to have 
written in so derogatory a vein of a sport which has afforded 
me healthful enjoyment; the day inevitably came when 


all went well and the bullet sped true, and fatigue and failure 


and monotony were all forgotten as though they had never 


| existed at the sight of the great grey beast lying dead at your 
| feet. Let me give three or four typical instances of good 
' and bad fortune that befell me in my last season in 


Scandinavia. 

The first occurred in Sweden whither I had gone, not for 
elk-hunting but for trout-fishing—such trout-fishing !—and 
where I chanced to be on the opening day of the elk-season 


_ of the district ; an opportunity of which I was by no means 


keen to take advantage, for it happened to be the very bit 
of country which, as I have already mentioned, I once 
hunted for six fruitless weeks, and where I firmly believed 
elk to be absolutely extinct. However, it was so clearly 
impressed on me by the local inhabitants that a man who, 
given the chance of hunting elk on the first day of the 
season, and does not avail himself of it, necessarily forfeits 
the right to the title of sportsman, that I yielded to their 
importunity and engaged the local hunter or shikari for the 
occasion, while I also wished to try an elk hound that I had 
hired for the season, which I was intending to spend in Norway 
where it commenced rather later. And here let me inter- 
polate for the benefit of the uninitiated that the methods of 
hunting elk are entirely dissimilar in Norway and Sweden. 
In the former, the dog must by law always be kept on a 
leash ; in the latter, it is allowed to run loose, find the elk— 
perhaps a mile away—and hold it at bay until the hunter 
can get up and obtain a shot. Having tried both methods 
I emphatically declare for the Norwegian one as being not 
only the more sportsmanlike, but the most deadly. There 
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may once have been a time when elk, especially the old bulk, 
stood to the dog, but they quickly realized that it invariably 
heralded the arrival of that odious creature, man, and pro. 
ceeded forthwith to put as many miles as possible between 
themselves and danger. Therefore, considerably to his 
disgust I informed my stalker that I intended to hunt on 
the “bindhund” or Norwegian system. He was of the 
usual type of professional—save the mark !—Scandinavian 
shikaris, whose claim to their title with a very few brilliant 
exceptions, usually lies in the possession of a rifle, with which 
I suspect them—especially in Sweden—of poaching in or out 
of season whenever opportunity of doing so undetected 
presents itself. They are pot-hunters pure and simple 


sparing neither age nor sex, nor, in view of the hardships of { 
their existence, can they be blamed for this. The salted} 


flesh of an elk will keep a family in meat for months, its 
hide provides them with shoon, and its head, if it be a bull, 
has considerable commercial value in any town. Still, if 
ignorant of the finer woodcraft, they are usually otherwise 
capital fellows, keen, good-tempered, humorous, and abso- 
lutely untiring, as many a weary Briton has found to his 
cost. Nor, as I quickly discovered, was Nils, my present 
companion, any exception to the rule, but, if no hunter, he 
was at least necessary as a guide, and apart from a filthy 
habit of chewing snuff, seemed a pleasant, good-tempered 
fellow, though, as our respective knowledge of our different 
languages was confined to about a dozen words on either side, 
our conversation was necessarily limited. 

It was a glorious morning when we set forth, one of those 
days of glowing heat that Scandinavia at times affords, and 
as it happened also to be early in September, to my shame 
be it said, I was minded more than once during the next few 
hours to reflect on the good fortune of those who were 
pursuing partridges in England rather than mythical elk in 
Sweden. For the day resolved itself into exactly what I 
had anticipated: ceaseless, uneventful, and futile tramping 
through forest and swamp. Such spoor as we occasionally 
found appeared to be months old, and at about 4 pm, 
when I judged we were six or seven miles from home, | was 
on the point of suggesting a return thither, when Cure, ny 
dog, who up till then had manifested scarcely more interest 
in the proceedings than myself, which I had attributed t0 
the indignity of being kept on leash, abruptly paused and 
tried to get the wind off the hill along the base of which we 
were working. But not a breath of air disturbed the stifling 
heat of the forest, and though he even stood on his hind 


ee 
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legs the better to test the atmosphere, he was unable to 
satisfy himself, and moved gently on, picking up his feet with 
cat-like caution and occasionally looking over his shoulder at 
us as a pointer does when drawing on game. And then the 
sultry silence (and how silent the great forests of Scandinavia 
can be only those who know of them can say) was 
suddenly broken by the sound of a breaking branch, and 
instantaneously all three of us, men and dog alike, froze to 
immobility. ‘The sound was soon repeated; it was not the 
crack of a twig snapping underfoot, it was the unmistakable 
wrench of a branch torn from its parent stem, and with 
beating heart and a strange “all gone” feeling at the pit 
of stomach, I proceeded to creep up the hill in its direction, 


leaving Nils kneeling down with his arms tight clasped round 
| Curre’s neck. Fortunately, the going was fairly easy, firm 


ground free from fallen timber; I was able to progress more 
expeditiously than I had anticipated until in a few breathless 
moments I came to where the forest was more open and 
became aware of an elk browsing in a patch of mountain ash 
about a hundred yards above me. It was turned from me, 
and though I could make out it was a bull, I dared not risk 
a slanting shot through the screen of twigs, and was forced 


| to wait for minutes which seemed as many hours until it 


moved forward and gave me a clear target on its shoulder. 
The report of my rifle and the thud of the bullet followed 
simultaneously and next moment the huge brute came 
hurling in the agony of death down the mountain-side, and 
receiving my second barrel at close range, fell with a tremen- 
dous crash within fifty yards of where I was standing. So 
sudden had been the shock of the bullet that it still held 
clenched in its teeth the branch it was chewing when I shot 
it ! It was a full-grown bull, but alas, its head of nine 
points was not entirely free of the velvet. None the less I 
felt quite satisfied with my luck as we started for home 
after gralloching the beast. 

It no longer seemed necessary to keep Curre on leash, 
and he was consequently allowed to run loose, whereby hangs 
a tale. For we had scarcely proceeded two miles on our way 
when we noticed he had slipped away from our heels—we 
were walking in single file—and almost simultaneously we 
heard him baying fiercely in the valley below us. It hardly 
seemed possible that there could be two elk in the locality, 
but we dashed off in the direction of the sound, and after 
Tunning at top speed over about half a mile of most difficult 
ground, growing timber, fallen timber, swamp, and sheet 
tock, we found the dog savagely raging round some large 
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animal in a patch of dense willow scrub on the edge of g 
cliff overhanging our river. 

“* That is for certain another stor ochs’’ hissed Nils, and 
even as he spoke the animal burst through the thicket 
towards the river. As it did so, I caught a glimpse of it 
crossing an opening, much as one sees a woodcock flit across 
a ride during a covert-shoot, and “ loosing off” at it just as 
one does at the woodcock, I brought off one of the most 
extraordinary flukes that was ever perpetrated with a 
rifle. I heard the unmistakable thwack of a flesh-striking 
bullet, but at the same moment the beast which, though it 
loomed gigantic through the scrub, scarcely seemed as large 
as an elk, disappeared over the high bank of the river, and 
rushing to the spot I found one of the finest reindeer I ever 
saw feebly kicking on its back in the edge of the stream, a 
sight which I beheld with very mixed feelings, for I felt it 
was scarcely possible to light on a genuine wild reindeer in 


the locality. Sure enough, when after much exertion we had | 


dragged the corpse to shore, Nils with considerable difficulty 
managed to discover an almost unrecognizable brand of 


ownership in the ear. It was one of those beasts, not un- | 
common in certain parts of Northern Scandinavia, that, | 


having escaped as a calf from the herd of some nomad 
Lapp, betake themselves to a solitary forest-haunting 
existence. 

Under the circumstances I could hardly look on this as 
the perfect ending to a perfect day, while Nils who, like the 
rest of his class, hated and feared the Lapps, assured me the 
owner would be “angry man.” However, we brought in 
the buck with the elk next day, and cutting off the eat 
dispatched it to the nearest Lapp encampment, whence it was 
passed on from camp to camp until the owner was discovered 
about a hundred and sixty miles away in Norway, and by 
the same means I remitted him the thirty kroner at which 
he valued the animal. I cannot say it was dear at the pmice, 
for, in addition to supplying us with the most delicious fat 
venison I ever tasted, it had a beautiful hide, and carried 4 
really magnificent head. If it had not been for that cursed 
ear-mark !—but there, the incident is closed. 

Apart from this, it was certainly a wonderful piece of good 
luck to have chanced on the only elk of the district (I dont 
think another was obtained that season) and that a bull to 
boot, and to have been granted such simple stalk, though 
against this must be placed the misfortune of the bh 
being still in the velvet. 

And now let me give two instances of bad luck which 
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occurred shortly afterwards in Norway where my friend 
Pat and I had rented a large stretch of forest in the Namdal 
district. It was very different from Sweden, being much less 
densely timbered, and running up into rocky “sheep 
backed” fjeld, intersected by deep ravines clothed with 
Scotch fir and birch, the perfection of elk-ground to look at, 
and which, as we knew from a friend who had hunted it in 
previous seasons, did not usually belie its appearance. But 
this year, for some unknown reason, elk were very scarce, 
and with those that we found we were usually consistently 
unfortunate. We had two fairly good stalkers—both above 
the average—and two first-class hounds, but something 
always seemed to go wrong. For instance, early one 


morning before Pat and I had started on our respective 


beats, word was brought by an excited native that he had 
seen a good bull enter a clump of firs about two miles away, 


and that it was presumably there still. Both Johann and 
 Olaus, our stalkers, at once declared that if this were the 


case, it would be far better to try to drive the elk than to 
stalk it. The clump lay in a narrow valley from which the 


-| natural exits were by two well-defined elk paths, towards 
_ which a steady wind was blowing down the valley, so that 


with a rifle posted to command each path, success, or at 
least the chance of a shot, seemed fairly certain. Accordingly 
Pat and I tossed up for positions, and making a long detour 


were duly “‘ placed’ by Olaus, and awaited developments. 


And now what happened? The elk—a really first-class 
bull—which must have got the drivers’ wind almost as soon 
as they started, coolly waited until they reached the thicket 
in which it was lying up, and broke back through them, 
passing so close to Johann that he threw his stick at it! It 
was inexplicable, except by that extraordinary instinct of 
lurking danger that all wild animals or birds seem to 
possess when one tries to move them in any particular direc- 
tion. Who has not seen a rabbit elect to face the sticks of 
a mob of yelling beaters rather than risk the chance of danger 
which it suspects ? But, in this instance, it is impossible to 
conceive how the elk can have had any suspicions; the wind 
was blowing straight from it to us, and we had never been 
within a mile of its harbour. 

But I was fated to shortly undergo an even more grievous 
rebuff of Fortune. In our peregrinations about the forest 
we were continually coming across the spoor, usually stale, 
of what, judging by the size of its footprints, must have been 
@ most enormous elk. It was well known in the district. 
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Olaus, who had sighted it more than once, though usually 
a size-decrier, admitted it was a “ forbausende ochs”—~ay 
astounding bull—while one of the farm-girls at our head. 
quarters described its horns as resembling trees! Yet 
although needless to say we hunted for it persistently, we 
never came across it until the melancholy occasion of which 
I write. Late in the season Olaus and I started for a long 
day on our farthest beat, but beyond a glimpse of a yeld 
cow had seen nothing up till midday, by which time we had 
worked on to high ground above the forest line. Before ws 
lay a vast extent of open, slightly undulating ground culmin- 
ating on the sky line in a range of rocky, birch-besprinkled 
hillocks or Kopjes, as they would have been styled in South 
Africa. It was a bitterly cold day, all the higher fields were 
snow-covered and across them a marrow-piercing wind was 


blowing straight from the North Pole. Even Olaus shivered, | j 
and when we halted to eat our lunch in a little hollow, lita} 


fire of dead fir branches ; (blessed be the oily inner skin of the 
birch which always provides tinder on such occasions) it 


could do no harm with the wind in our faces. It was with} 


regret that we left it, after first extinguishing it with lumps 
of snow from a near-by patch ; and for a moment I hesitated 
whether to persevere across the desolate wastes in front of 
us; I should have been a happier man that night had I 
decided not to do so. For we had scarcely progressed a mile 
from our halting-place ere we came on the fresh spoor of the 
big elk leading straight up to the high ground on the horizon 
and as we cautiously followed it up, we kept finding fresh 
evidence of how recently it had passed. Here it had vented its 
seasonal passion by cutting to pieces with its great horns some 
clump of willow or birch that lay in its path; there it had 
stopped to wallow in a patch of moss—a fact as patent to our 
noses as our eyes; there was no need for Olaus to mutter, 
“‘ He is seeking a cow, this one.” Yard by yard we made 
good the tracks until in about an hour’s time it became 
certain that the elk was just in front of us on the nearest 
little hill of which we had just reached the foot. We tested 
this by giving Curre the wind off the hill in two or thre 
places and his bristling hackles and bared fangs amply 
confirmed the fact. It was also evident that the elk was 
“travelling” and that it behoved us to follow it as quickly 
as we dared. Bent double we crawled up the little peak 
which rose steep from the lower fjeld in a succession 
terraces of smooth glistening rock with stunted birebes 
growing between them, until, as we neared the summit, We 
came on some warm droppings—the brute must have 
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been within shot of us at the time. In obedience to a 
sign from me Olaus stopped behind muffling Curre’s 
head in his coat, and I crawled forward, expecting every 
minute to see the great grey form loom up among the birches. 
And so I should infallibly have done, had it not been for that 
thrice accursed cock capercailzie on which I nearly put my 
foot, and which, scared out of its life, didn’t even trouble to 
clear the birches, but clattered through them with a crash 
like a bursting shell. Simultaneously, I heard a fainter 
crash to my front—one of the very few occasions that I 
recollect when a startled elk did not slip away silently—and 
rushed forward in the hope of still getting in a shot. But 
the crest of the hill was very steep, and by the time I reached 
it there was nothing to be seen! We presently found the 
great spoor again in a bit of swampy ground; the water was 
just rising in it and the beast had evidently departed at a 
gallop. Olaus, a man of few words, summed up the situation 
in two very expressive ones, “ Meget skraemt” (very fright- 
ened), and pulling the reluctant Curre off the line, turned for 
home without further remark. 

We never saw nor heard of the big elk again, but if the 
size of his horns corresponded to that of his feet he was out 
of place in Norway—he should have been in the Kenai 
peninsula of Alaska. 

And now for a last reminiscence—a happy one. Late 
one afternoon when scarce an hour of daylight remained, 
Olaus and I, faced with a very delicate situation, were 
holding a whispered council. We were very wet and cold, 
for a thin soft snow had fallen most of the day, but it had 
now ceased, and the chill of a hard frost which was setting 
in had become unpleasantly perceptible. For some hours we 
had been patiently tracking a little band of three elk, bull, 
cow and calf, and were now close upon them, but we had 
unexpectedly discovered that a third party in the shape 
of another bull, whose fresh spoor we had just lit on, was 
evidently also following them with, I fear, most dishonour- 
able intentions towards the lady of the trio. Hence our 
dilemma. On the face of the opposite hill were two patches 
of Scotch fir, divided by a clearing about a hundred yards 
wide. We had located the three elk in the farther one, which 
was much the larger, but we could not approach it without 
going through the smaller one which lay between us and it, 
and if, as seemed very probable, the intruding bull were in 
it and we scared him without getting a shot, our chance of 
the others was gone also. However, at that hour of the day 
there was no time to be lost; we had to take the risk, so I 
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went forward alone, and worked cautiously through the 
smaller clump without result till I reached the edge of the 
clearing, where I trod on a branch concealed by the snov, 
which snapped with a crack that sounded sharp and clear 
in the frosty air, and simultaneouly an elk poked its great 
nose out of the thicket on the other side of the clearing, It 
exactly exemplified Kingsley’s lines: 


An elk looked out of the pine forest, 
He snuffed up east, he snuffed down west; 


and even in the momentary glimpse I caught of it I can still 
recall its half-defiant, half-amorous, expression; it was 
evidently the Don Juan. 

I could only see its head, but as this proclaimed its owner 
shootable, I threw up my rifle and aimed for the ear. As] 
fired I heard the bullet strike, apparently on something 
hard, and for one sickening moment I thought I might have 


struck a tree, but when we got to the place where the elk 


had been standing, there was much blood on the snow, and 
slipping Curre we soon heard him giving tongue on the hill 
above us; he had evidently caught up the elk, but as the 


sound became fainter, it was equally plain that the elk was | 


not incapacitated from flight. “‘ Now we must also run,” 
said Olaus laconically, but to run in twilight uphill over 
treacherous snow-covered ground is a slow process, and a long 
time was spent before we came on the elk standing at bay 
in an open glade with the dog snapping and raging furiously 
round it. It was standing stern on to us and moved off as 
we got near, just giving me time for a snap-shot which hit 
it high up on its hip, an extraordinary bit of luck, for not 
only was I panting and sobbing with my exertions, but it 
was now so dark I could not discern the sight of my rifle. 
None the less the poor brute went off on three legs, but it 
stopped again before long in a dense patch of willow-scrub. 
It was now quite dark save for the light of the stars anda 
very young moon, and I literally could not make out where 
the elk was, though within thirty yards of it, when as I was 
peering into the gloom, it broke its bay and bore straight 
down at me. I don’t suppose it really intended a charge, 
but whatever its intentions I had only just time to clear out 
of its way and as it passed give it a finishing shot in the 
ribs, which, I am thankful to say, ended its sufferings. At 
that hour a regular gralloch was out of the question, so after 
bleeding it to the best of our ability by the light of the 
moon and the few matches I had in my pocket, we had 
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perforce to leave it out all night, to the undoubted gratifica- 
tion of a wolverine, which had a hearty early breakfast off 
it before the men fetched it down next morning. It was a 
fine bull, with a fair head of ten points, but the horns were 
beginning to “go back” and would have been better a 
year or two before. My first (Express) bullet had struck 
on the cheek below the eye, splintering all that side of the 
head and no doubt giving a terrific shock, but failing to 
penetrate, and it was undoubtedly due to my good dog, 
Curre, that I was able to finish the poor beast off that night. 


P. STEPHENS 


VOL, LXXXIV 17 


THE IRISH MENACE IN SCOTLAND 


Few people in England realize that within recent years there 
has developed in Scotland a situation that is extremely 
menacing to the Scottish race, and fraught with danger to 
the United Kingdom. I refer to the rapid growth in 
Scotland of an alien population, mainly, though not ex. 
clusively, Irish. Anyone who turns over the pages of the 
Statistical Account of Scotland published in the year 179% 
will find even at that early date some reference to Irish 
labourers engaged in certain districts of Scotland in rough 
unskilled work. Their presence apparently occasioned no 
comment of an unfriendly character, and any reference that 
was made to them was usually a word of pity for their 
ignorance and their poverty. With the increase of industrial- 
ism, and the development of the railway system in Scotland, 
this intermittent trickle of casual unskilled labour became 
a great flood of hard-pressed peasants from the poverty- 
stricken counties of the South and the West of Ireland seeking 
in industrial Scotland better conditions of living than they 
could find in their own bleak moorlands. The captains of 
industry welcomed them, as they readily accepted low wages 
and any sort of habitation, and very soon it became an 
established custom to advertise for labour in the local Press 
of Ireland. The promise was held out of plenty of work 
and a wage and a home for every one who was willing to come 
To the poor and ignorant peasant of Galway and Donegal, 
born in a mud cabin, a kitchen and a sleeping room in 4 
mining village, or an apartment in a Glasgow tenement, 
however dingy, was an allurement that he could not resist 
There were in 1901 no less than 205,064 Irish people living 
in Scotland who were born in Ireland. The magnitude of 
this figure gives some idea of the volume of immigration of 
Irish people into Scotland during the years preceding 191. 

To grasp the significance of this extraordinary movement 
of population it is necessary to realize that Scotland since 
the twelfth century—when the incursions of the Dané 
and Scandinavians ceased—has not seen any large bodies 
of men settling within her borders. During the centumé 
that intervened between then and now, her heterogenedls 
population—Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian—W# 
welded under the influence of well-known historical move 
ments and events—especially the Reformation of the Church 
in the sixteenth century—into a unified people, homogentdl! 
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in faith, spirit, and ideals. It is true that in certain of the 
most remote districts of the Highlands, notably in some of 
the Hebrides, and along the Western seaboard of Inverness- 
shire, the old Celtic race adhered to the Faith of the Roman 
(atholic Church. But their influence on the main current 
of Scottish life was negligible, and the Scottish race developed 
a definite national type, marked by well-defined character- 
istics, very tenacious of its rights and privileges, and perhaps 
unduly proud of its achievements. There is probably no 
country in the world that can show a people more compact 
and unassailable in their unity, more unlikely to be estranged 
from traditional sentiment and ideals, to which indeed they 
cing, even when far away from Scotland, with a passionate 
and romantic attachment. It was into such a land and 
amid such a people that there took place this incursion 
of cheap Irish labour in response to the exigencies of a 
prospering industrialism—disregardful of all things— 
patriotism included—save profits and fortune-building. 
Now these Irish immigrants are just as tenacious of their 
faith and their racial characteristics as are the Scottish 
people. Many years of residence in Scotland and association 
with the Scottish people do not abate their devotion to their 
traditions and ideals. The Shamrock is always to them the 
dearest secular symbol that they know, and they have never 
succumbed, and never will succumb, to the charms of the 
Thistle. The incursion of the alien Irish, therefore, has 
had and can only have one effect—the disruption of the 
national life of Scotland. The following figures are un- 
mistakable in their import. 


Irish POPULATION IN SCOTLAND 


1881 1901 1911 1921 
327,239 432,900 518,969 601,304 


A comparison in the rate of increase of the Scottish 
and Irish populations will enable the reader to realize more 
adequately the gravity of the menace to the Scottish race 
thin a mere statement of absolute increase of one section 
orother of the population. The Irish population in Scotland 
has almost doubled during the last forty years. During 
the twenty years from 1881 to 1901 the Irish population 
in Scotland increased by 32} per cent., while the Scottish 
Population during the same period increased by only 184 
Pr cent. During the twenty years from 1901 to 1921, the 
Itish population increased by 39 per cent., while the Scottish 
population increased by only 6 per cent. That is to say, 
ftom 1881 to 1901 the increase of the Irish population in 
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Scotland was nearly twice as great as that of the Scottish 
population, while from 1901 to 1921 the increase of the 
Irish population was 64 times as great as that of the Scottish 
population. To appreciate the extremely ominous characte 
of these figures account must be taken of two facts. The 
industrial area of Scotland is a narrow belt of country 
stretching from Ayr and Dumbarton on the West to Dundee 
and Leith on the East Coast. Here are settled at least two 
thirds of the population, engaged for the most part in ship. 
building and the coal and iron industries ; here, too, are to 
be found the Irish people, differentiated from the Scottish 


people by their faith, their well-known characteristics of | 
thriftlessness, intemperance, and inability to rise in the} 


social ladder. The total population of Scotland, accordi 

to the last census, is, in round numbers, 4,080,000. Slightly 
over 600,000 of this population is of Irish birth or extraction— 
that is to say about one-seventh of the inhabitants of Scotland 


are Irish. But be it remembered that this alien population} 


lives in the industrial area. Lanarkshire—the most highly 
industrialized county of Scotland—has a population of 
500,000. At the present time in the larger industrial towns 
in that great county—such as Motherwell and Coatbridge— 


every third man is Irish, while over the whole county the| 


Irish population constitute one fourth of the inhabitants 
Mr. David Kirkwood, M.P., is constantly assuring the House 
of Commons that the working-class population of Clydebank 
in Dumbartonshire is the finest in the world. He omits 
to tell the august assembly whom he addresses that one-third 
of them are Irish, and that their most widely-known character. 
istic is the lack of common honesty in paying their rents 
The Medical Officer of Health for Clydebank congratulates the 
Burgh on its splendid health statistics—which is a somewhat 
arresting statement in view of the fact that Mr. Kirkwood 
assures us that they are in the pitifullest straits. The 
Medical Officer then goes on to lament the poor moral quality 
of the immigrant population which is so numerous on the 
Clyde. He emphasizes their ignorance and proneness to 
be led by the nose by disgruntled interlopers, such as run the 
Clydebank Labour Factors Association. The great popula 
tion of Glasgow is one-fourth Irish. Commenting on the 
deplorable social conditions in Glasgow, the Glasgow Her 
observes : 


The origin of the problem is Glasgow’s too rapid absorption of immigrants 
of Celtic race without a strong native tradition of prudence, thrift, cleanli- 
ness, and selfhelp. 


ee 
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Dr. A. K. Chalmers, Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow, 
writing in the British Medical Journal, says : 


In. 1921—the healthiest of the past three years—Glasgow had 16,051 deaths. 
If it had the same death-rate as Birmingham its deaths would have been 11,243— 
a saving of 4808 lives. 


Dr. Chalmers, in giving his explanations of the high 
death-rate of Glasgow, significantly asks : 


To what degree is Glasgow becoming a Scoto-Irish community, and what 
are the results of the change on social order and general prosperity and health 


_ likely to be ? 


Manifestly the evidence supplied by the habits and 
customs of the Irish inhabitants of Scotland afford little 


| encouragement to the man who takes an optimistic view 


of the future of Scottish civilization. Returning to the 
question of population, Stirlingshire, Fifeshire, and Linlith- 
gowshire are only in a little less tragical position than the 
great western counties of Lanark and Dumbarton. Renfrew- 


| shire is in process of being overrun by the insistent children 


of Erin. The slum problem of Dundee—surely one of the 
worst in the world—is almost entirely an Irish problem. In 


short, the industrial belt of Scotland is being peopled more 


and more by the Irish race, and Lord Macaulay’s inhabitant 
of New Zealand visiting Scotland thirty years hence will 
find its richest provinces in the possession of a people to 
whom John Knox is anathema and Robert Burns an enigma. 

Readers of this article may wonder why it is that the 
Scottish people allow such things to be. Their love of 
their native land is well known; their pride of race is almost 
ostentatious. They are not usually supposed to be lacking 
in virile qualities, nor in the capacity to assert themselves 
and even to dominate other men. What ails them, then, 
that they are allowing an alien race to take from them the 
land of their fathers? The fact of the matter is that the 
Scottish working classes are leaving Scotland in tens of 
thousands every year. Last year when the gates of the United 
States were opened wider than they are to-day, the number 
of Scottish folk leaving their native land for America and 
Canada during July, August, and September alone, reached 
the alarming total of 34,000 souls—the great majority 
of whom settled in the United States to spend their days 
under the Stars and Stripes. Taking the whole year 1923, 
and reckoning the emigration from Scotland to the various 
Dominions as well as to the United States, the total exodus 
of the Scottish race from Scotland could not have been less 
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than 70,000. The Scottish Irishman rarely emigrates, Hp 
finds in Scotland what satisfies him, and the whole influencg 
of his priesthood is in favour of his remaining in the land of 
his adoption, to rear a large family, and so to do his part in 
enabling Holy Church to dominate the land of John Knoy, 
And while the emigrating Highlander and Lowlander look 
on the blue mountains of Argyll, as they pass down the 
Clyde to their new home beyond the seas, they may notice 
the ships from Ireland that are carrying to Scotland the 
men and women who are to occupy the places of the dis 
inherited. 


The problems that are raised by the presence of the | 


Irish population in Scotland are many, and only the thought- 
less can fail to recognize their gravity. Professor Phillimore 
of Glasgow University, once an Anglo-Catholic, now an 
ardent Roman Catholic, representing the Roman Catholic 
point of view in a recent article in the Dublin Review, makes 
the following observation : 


To the Glasgow area belongs about half the population of Scotland, and about 
five-sixths of the Catholics in Scotland are subjects of the Archbishop of Glasgow. 
Several Glasgow Parishes have singly a population comparable to the whole 
diocese of Argyll or Galloway and, venerable as it is, the Catholicism of the 


West Highland region, which never bowed the knee to the new religion, is not | 
so situated as to be an active force for the reconditioning of the mind of Scotland. | 


That must come through the great gate in the West. 


Here is the truth of the matter vouched for by the most | 
intellectual of the Roman Catholic laity in Scotland. The | 


Roman Catholic Church aims at the complete control of 
Scotland through the increase of the Irish population within 
her borders. The Scottish people are past praying for— 
they are dourly and unreasonably attached to an effete 
and decadent Protestantism, and the prospect of their 
obedience to the Roman discipline is remote and cloudy. 
This, then, is the most serious of all the problems that arise 
out of the presence of the Irish race in Scotland—that Scottish 
nationality is to be destroyed. The Prime Minister at 
St. David’s Day dinner very fittingly took as the main sub 
ject of his address—Nationality. He expounded with the 
utmost felicity of language, and with the deep discernment 
and sympathy that one would expect in a Scot, the merits and 
the true nature of Nationality. I quote some of his words: 


Let us not be ashamed of our nationality. Let us not allow anything to 
smooth it out. Let us do everything to cherish it—Welshmen and Scotsmen and 
Englishmen without apologies—all working together in unison, bound togethet 
by common causes, inspired by great ideals that we have because we are human 
beings. Nationality maintaining distinctiveness, maintaining ideals, co-operation 


— 
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maintaining progress—St. David, St. Andrew, St. George, wearing the same cross 
as their badge, possessing the same faith as their final inspiration—that translated 
into secular ideas is the idea and the inspiration that is going to keep our nation 
strong, not only in bulk, but strong in those fine spiritual forces which alone 
create a nation and keep it alive. 


All this is finely spoken. But the pity of it is that every 
word sounds hollow to Scottish ears. Caledonia is now a 
land of two camps in which different ideals prevail, different 
traditions are honoured, and of one of which the Patron 
Saint is St. Andrew and of the other St. Patrick. The people 
of Scotland have no common inspiration, they are divided 
and nothing can ever make them one. The Irishman has 


his own Church, his own school, his own Club, and even a 
| sphere of labour that becomes more and more Irish in its 
' personnel. I know a street Cross where on one side the Irish 


workmen gather, and on the other side of which the Scottish 
workmen meet, to discuss football and the gossip of the 
hour. This is a miniature of larger relations and enables 
one to realize that the hope of a fusion of the two races is 
not well founded. 

What then are the propects of the progressive civilization 
of this Irish population in Scotland—a population that has 
failed to produce any man above the level of the unskilled 
labourer, save the political agitator, the Trades Union 
schemer, and that, by the admission of its most ardent and 
persistent apologists, remains steeped in poverty and 
addicted to strong drink. The criminal records of Scotland 
do not provide statistics that are flattering to those sons 
of Erin or encourage optimism regarding the future of 
Scotland. During the year 1920 there were convicted and 
sentenced in Scotland 16,978 persons of whom 5,607 were 
Irish; during 1921 16,335 persons were convicted and 
sentenced, of whom 4,743 were Irish. Official statements 
only take cognizance of Irishmen born in Ireland. When 
account is taken of the criminals of Irish parentage born in 
Scotland—the record of crime in Scotland is a stern con- 
demnation of the Irish inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom. 
Not only are they prone to crime, they are also prone to 
lean on private and public aid in any time of trouble. At 
least 70 per cent. of the applicants for assistance from Relief 
Funds in Glasgow are Irish, and 40 per cent. of the patients 
treated in the Royal Infirmary—the largest hospital in 
Glasgow—are of this nationality. Everywhere throughout 
the industrial area Local Authorities have the same tale to 
tell of Irish thriftlessness and of Irish lack of independence. 
The social and political reformer has a hard task before him 
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in Scotland, and the prospects of a satisfactory solution of 
the problem are not very bright. Our towns and Villages 
are certainly far from what they ought to be. New houses 
are an urgent necessity. But regeneration of the Irish 
element in Scotland is a still more pressing need. There 
does not seem, however, to be inherent in the Irish character 
nor yet in the Irish Priesthood, the power to raise the people 
above the lowest stratum of society. The only hope of their 
elevation, namely, the assimilation of the Scottish spirit 
and tradition, is shut out by the careful shepherding of their 
priests who strive constantly to keep them secluded and 
immune from the influences of the land in which they live, 


The political implication of this problem is deserving of | 


the most serious consideration of thoughtful Englishmen. 
Indeed, it will force itself upon their attention at no distant 


date, willy-nilly. There is nothing fissiparous—to quote | 
a word that Professor Phillimore lovingly fondles—in the | 


Irish Electorate. It moves as one man. All the notorious 


Clydeside Members of Parliament owe their present oppor: } 
tunity of influencing the destinies of the Empire to the votes | 
of the sons and daughters of Erin. The Roman Catholic } 


Archbishop of Glasgow, in whose diocese, as Professor 


Phillimore tells us, are about five-sixths of the Catholics in | 


Scotland, has but to raise his crozier when forthwith Messrs. 
Maxton, Kirkwood, and their political associates dance any 
reel that his Eminence wishes. It is true that the political 
situation in Westminster is no longer complicated by the 
presence of between 80 and 90 Irish Home Rulers sitting 
in the House of Commons. The complication is now 
transferred to Scotland. To-day the Irish element of the 
population votes solidly for Labour, and in Scotland the 
Labour Party cannot call its soul its own. The Stirlingshire 
Education Authority proposed that all Roman Catholic 
secondary scholars should attend the County secondary 
schools, assuring their parents that their children would 
get the same facilities for religious instruction as the Scottish 
children receive. Instigated by their priests they refused 
this reasonable proposal and appealed to the Scottish 
Education Department. With the approval of the Secretary 
for Scotland, the Department announced that unless the 
demands of the Roman Catholic Church were acceded 0, 
namely that the County Education Authority should pay 
the expense of sending these pupils to Roman Catholic 
Schools in Glasgow, it would hold up the whole Bursary 
scheme of the Country. There could be no compromise. 
The Labour Government must toe the line. Rome had spoken 
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The interests of the Scottish ratepayers and of the Scottish 
children were lightly set aside. 

The Scottish people cannot say that they are masters in 
their own household. What this may mean to the future 
of the union between England and Scotland, and even now 
to the relations between Great Britain and the Free State, 
one trembles to think. One thing is certain—that the Irish 
population representatives ‘“‘of the greatest missionary 
race” on earth, as Professor Phillimore describes them, 
puts before every other consideration the benefit of the Irish 
race and the progress of the Roman Catholic Church. When 
Scotsmen and Englishmen were fighting with their backs 
to the wall the greatest menace that ever threatened the 
Empire, Irish intriguers and conspirators, in sympathy with 
the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland, were fomenting sedition 
on the Clyde and doing all in their power to paralyse the 
efforts of the British people to win the war. Does anyone 
think for a moment that the present Clydeside Members 
of Parliament would help any effort to retain the Irish 
Free State within the Empire if a strenuous movement 
were to be set on foot to proclaim a Republic? Were 
Scotland to get Home Rule would Scottish M.P.’s sitting 
in Edinburgh and elected by Irish suffrage show any tender 
regard for the continuance of the Union ? 

I am no pessimist. I simply look facts in the face and 
I suggest that other men should do likewise. Already 
industrial Scotland is passing into the hands of a people to 
whom the Empire makes little appeal, and who postpone 
the interests of Scotland and England to the claims of their 
own race and faith. Some people think that we have seen 
the worst of the menace, and that the proportion of the two 
races will remain more or less static in the future. I have 
no such confidence, and I deplore the unfortunate tendency 
of human nature to close the eyes to disturbing and alarming 
facts. The signs of the times are that the Irish populaton 
In Scotland will continue to increase rapidly. Take the 
statistics of the Glasgow Education Authority which show 
the numbers of Scottish and Irish children in the schools 
under their charge : 


: f 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Scottish Children. - 148,364 147,299 146,552 142,293 
Irish Children . . - 42,297 42,870 43,334 42,909 

Decrease of Scottish Children . ‘ ; “ m - 6,071 

Increase of Irish Children P F : r 2 612 


These figures can be paralleled by quotation from the school 
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attendance statistics of all the Education Authorities in the 
industrial area. They all tell the same depressing tale of 
the increase in the numbers of Irish youth and of the decrease 
of the Scottish youth. The protagonists of the Irish com. 
munity declare that the explanation of this fact is that the 
Scottish people have gone in for race-suicide through birth 
control. This is not true. The Scottish working man has 
as large a family as the Irish working man. No comparison 
in this respect is possible between the Scottish middle classes 


and the Irish middle classes, for the obvious reason that | 


there are no Irish middle classes in Scotland. 

There are two explanations of the relative decline of the 
Scottish people and they have already been indicated—the 
emigration of the Scot and the immigration of the Irishman, 
Every week the great liners are carrying West and South 
the most virile and enterprising of the Scottish people. 
Every day the steamboats of Messrs. Laird & Burns are 
transporting men and women leaving the land of the 
Shamrock to seek their fortune in the home of the Thistle. 


The establishment of the Free State in South Ireland makes | 


no difference and will make no difference to the exodus 
from this alleged smiling and happy land. South Ireland 
is, and must continue to be, more or less pastoral and agri- 
cultural. It will, therefore, never be able to support—even 
in those conditions that are acceptable to no other race 
than the Irish—a constantly increasing population. Many 
of those who must emigrate are too poor to go to distant 
lands. Scotland is near and Scotland is rapidly becoming 
the second home of his race and therefore the Irish emigrant 
sails across the Irish Sea with a light heart and secure of 
maintenance, if he troubles himself to ask it, at the hands 
of a generous Parish Council. Whenever an Irish foreman 
has a vacancy in his squad the new arrival from Ireland 
will get it. No son of Scotia need apply. For him there is 
but one way to live and that is to emigrate from the land 
of his fathers. 

The problem arising out of the racial situation in Scotland 
is developing rapidly. The Scottish working people know 
it, and their deep resentment at the growing monopoly of 
an alien people will have strange and little dreamt of social 
and political consequences in the not distant future. The 
employing classes are beginning to realize that the people 
whom they invited to come from Ireland to enable them to 
make large fortunes are the mainstay of the movement fot 
the nationalization of industry and the abolition of private 
property and enterprise. The middle classes, reared in the 
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atmosphere of toleration and laissez faire, are uneasily 
conscious that on their hearthrug there is now a large 
non-Scottish population who are dangerously responsive to 
the most revolutionary proposals, and who provide the 
forces calculated to cause social upheaval and the subversion 
of law and order. The Protestant Churches view with alarm 
the growing pretensions of Rome, and their general 
Assemblies have already sounded clear and unmistakable 
warnings to the faithful, of the danger awaiting the Scottish 


» race. Meanwhile, it is well that English men should ponder 


what would be the consequences for England if the Irish 
race becomes dominant in Scotland—dominant not through 
superiority in numbers—for that contingency is still some 
distance ahead—but dominant through such a sufficiency 
of numbers that their unity and organization would enable 
them to control the situation. 

Is there any solution of this grave problem ? Three things 
are needful. The British people must come to realize, 
and that speedily, that there is being enacted now in 
Scotland one of the great tragedies of history—the dis- 


' integration of an ancient race of pristine worth and the 
_ supplanting of a higher type of civilization by a lower. 
| Immigration from outside the United Kingdom into 

' Scotland must be regulated. We cannot sacrifice a nation 


for the sake of a shibboleth. America—apprehensive of 
the consequences of the unchecked incursion of people of 
a low civilization—has regulated immigration. This policy 
must become a British Policy if we are to save the Scottish 
race. The social and industrial conditions in Scotland must 
be improved. It must be made a land fit for decent and 
reasonably ambitious folk to live in. It is a good thing that 
the surplus Scottish population should people our Dominions. 
But it is a calamity to the Empire and to civilization that 
the Scottish race should drift away from Scotland. Their 
Irish successors will never produce a people like them. 


Duncan CAMERON 


DELHI—THE ELEVENTH OF MAY 1857 


FIvE minutes to Eleven on the Eleventh day—alone on 
the Ridge at Delhi, a-horseback. Where better wait the 
hour of the great communion on Armistice day. Nota 
soul on the road from the Mosque to the Flagstaff Tower, 


and at the Tower a master-gunner waiting to fire the silence } 


gun. Below, the walls and bastions of the seventh city, 


and the towers of the rose-red Palace of Shahjehan and | 


the bosomed domes of the Jama Musjid. 


Beside me the old guardhouses of the pre-Mutiny | 


cantonment, below, those rows of bells of arms, that mark 
the old tragedy of “‘ the sepoys rushing to the bells of arms,” 
To the right the great memorial of the siege and hard by, the 


graves of those four officers who fell in that unexpected | 


and remarkable tragedy of the Mainguard. 
Where better await the silence and the communion; and 
as I sat and gazed on dome and tower and minaret, the gun 


on the distant Selimgarh rolled out its message of white) 


smoke. Before the sound had reached us the gun on the! ; 


Ridge had repeated the message, and the echoes rolled and | 
reverberated. And the contrasting silence was the greater! 


for the roar that preceded. 


Then the lascars sponged out the time gun, and the 
master-gunner went his way, and the Ridge was alone in} 
the noonday sun, as it has been these sixty years and more | 


since the masters held it as a warning and a message, 
Morning and evening come talk enough, but in the noonday 
it is silent and deserted and full of memory and romance. 
Curiously enough the world passes by, what in many ways 
is the most romantic of the episodes connected with it, and 
with the British at Delhi. All the world comes here, ot 
so it would seem to those who watch the trains and count 
the cars, princes, prelates and potestates, officers and ladies 
and every sort of American. They visit the seven cities 
and marvel at the eighth now a-building; they drive to the 
Ridge and see the memorial, to Hindu Rao’s House and the 
Flagstaff Tower, to the Kashmir Gate, the breached bastion 
and the sweep of a battered wall. ‘The Palace and all that 
once was the Mogul Empire, that culmination of centuries 
of Turkish rule, the remnant of the magazine, and the place 
where Nicholson fell, are all duly visited. Amid a weltet 
of tombs and ancient gates the public injure their mel 
digestions with an orgy of ruins and dynasties. 
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But day by day do innumerable officers of the Government 
take their ride in the tan along the crest; day by day do 
they pass the Flagstaff Tower and the old guardhouses; and 
while often enough thoughts must turn to the siege, few 
think of the comfortable cantonment and the long agony 
of that hot-weather day in May ’57. Yet every road corner 
witnessed some incident that happened in sudden tragedy 
to men and women who a few hours earlier had woken 


to no stronger sentiment than the monotony of another 
| humdrum day of hiding from the summer heat. No, the 
_ stories of the street corners with all the bitterness of heart 


and all the sudden despair and marvel that filled men’s 


| hearts as their life fell away from them, has been forgotten 
_ in the more satisfying incidents of the roll back of the tide. 


They who remember those wonderful verses of Sir 
Alfred Lyall who went through the Mutiny and could see 


| the tragedy and pathos of both sides, will know what men 


then felt. Listen to those verses from ‘“ Theology in 
extremis.” They tell of the Englishman who could buy 
redemption from sudden death by repeating the Kalima, 


_ when sudden and unexpected outbreaks had placed him 
' in the hands of fanatical rebels. They speak but the 
and) feelings of those at the Mainguard, or clustered round the 


Flagstaff. 


the 
e in} 
more | 


Oft in the pleasant summer years 
Reading the tales of days gone by 
I have mused on the story of human tears, 
All that man unto man has done. 
Massacre, torture, and black despair, 
Reading it all in my easy chair; 
Passionate prayer for a minute’s life, 
Tortured crying for death as rest, 
Husband pleading for child or wife, 
Pitiless stroke upon tender breast. 
Was it all real as that I lay there 
Lazily stretched on my easy chair? 


Now do I see old tales are true 

Here in the clutch of a savage foe. 

Now shall I know what my fathers knew : 
Bodily anguish and bitter woe. 

Naked and bound in the sun’s strong glare 
Far from my civilized easy chair. 


Now I have tasted and understood 
That old world feeling of mortal hate. 


* * * * * 


While I—I would sell ten lives at least 
For one fair stroke at that devilish priest. 
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And so it goes on, the story of the easy going Englishman 
to whom religion meant or had meant little, finding himsej 
bidding for glory’s réle, and refusing to save life by a wor 
with ‘“‘ None to bear witness and reckon the cost, of the 
name that is saved and the life that is lost.” The feelings 
must be to some extent those in the great liner when she 
strikes an iceberg, and the feelings of many when England 
found herself at war in 714. 

The details, the almost domestic details, of all that 
happened on the Ridge and the well-known cantonment 
below, three miles without the city wall, are but lightly 
treated of in the histories of the Mutiny, and are only to 
be gathered together from various sources. 

The literature of the period is extensive, but most 
of it tells of the writer’s experiences in many and various 
provinces. Novels dealing with the times, too, are numerous, 
but most of them are rather of the “‘ Listen to the bagpipes” 
type. There are three of them that are more than that, 
The first is The Dilemma by Sir George Chesney, written 
when he was a younger officer, having himself, as a sapper, 


shared in the siege of Delhi. The second is Hight Days,[ 


‘6 


by George Forrest, son of one of the heroic ‘‘ nine” who 
blew up the magazine, the third is On the Face of the Waters 
by Flora Annie Steel. The first two are stories by men 
who thoroughly knew their subject, and whose details 
worked into the story are the details of fact. Things 
happened as stated and in the manner stated. The third 
is something greater. It not only interprets all the pathos 
and the tragedy of the story, but it has captured the whole 
spirit of the time, in a manner to bring it vividly before 
those of another age. There is the spirit of the canton 
ment and the Kuwtcherry as it was in ’57. There is the spirit 
of the soldiery, of the soldiery that loved and admired theit 
officers and were carried into irrevocable opposition by 
some devil’s wind, as a latter novelist has styled it, indeed 
as the penitent mutineers called it also. There is the young 
Rajput soldier who has thrown himself in with a worthles 
crowd who will not fight, while his beloved commander, with 
all the glory and success of war that appealed to his Rajput 
heart is on the other side, on the victorious side, the side 
that had right and prestige, while he follows incompetent 
soubahdars and quarrelling princelets. Up on the Ridge 
is the British flag that he and his fathers and fathers’ fathers 
have followed in victory and in honour, and he, miserable! 
is not with them. 

Then again, who but Mrs. Steele has written the pathos 
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of the princelets for whom fate has doomed worthlessness 
and decay, and of the highborn maiden aunts and aged 
pnsioned dames that have hung round ancient courts 
since time was. On the Face of the Waters is the whole story 
of Delhi, and with it the story of the ensign and the “‘ grif,”’ 
the burra sahib and the stunt and all that made up the rule 
of John Company. 

Two narratives give good details of all that happened, 
one Major Vibart’s story, and the other the narrative of the 
Reverend J. Cave-Browne. 

The story is fairly well known so far as it deals with 
the coming of the Mutiny to Delhi on that morning of Monday 
the 1lth of May, of the murders in the Palace, of the massacres 
of those who lived in the Darya Ganj, the suburb by the 
river bank, slaughtered in their houses, or in the bazaars, 
or reserved for the battue in the Palace a few days later. 
It is the sequence of events at the Mainguard, and the 
cantonment and the connection between events at the two 
places, that are forgotten as folk ride daily over the sites. 

Let us imagine Delhi in May, the second week in May. 
It is desperately hot even at 8a.m. The troops had paraded 
eatly for a brigade parade, to hear the sentences on the 
Barrackpore mutineers. Three battalions of the Bengal 
Line had paraded, the 38th, the 54th, and the 74th, with a 
native light field battery. The brigadier was an old Indian 
officer named Graves, the three infantry commanders were 
Colonels Knivett and Ripley, and Major Abbott, while 
Captain De Tessier commanded the light field battery. 
The lines of two battalions, the 38th and 54th were on the 
left of the Alipur Road as you drive from Delhi, the 74th 
and the artillery were on the right. Each battalion had ten 
companies, and on the present Probyn Road the bells of arms, 
to the exact number of thirty stand intact. On what was the 
front of the lines, in the centre of each group of ten, still 
stand the regimental guard rooms, and the regimental 
Magazine. On the top of the Ridge are three or four rear 
guards, built in earlier days when the city was more turbulent 
than it had been for twenty years preceding °57. For the 
same reason similar small stone blockhouses guarded the 
entrance to cantonments from the flanks and may be seen 
to this day. The cantonment bazaar was at the head of 
the “Khyber Pass,” and the bungalows very much where the 
Probyn Road bungalows now are. Many of the open 
Spaces show foundations of those that have never been 
tebuilt. Away near the present Durbar polo ground was 
the racecourse, and beyond the Ochterlony Garden. 
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It was a great name to conjure with, that name of 
Ochterlony, in Northern India in the old days, that terrible 
and wonderful Lony Octer Sahib, Governor, Commander, 
Resident, Chief Political and everything else besides, His 
house at the original frontier station of Karnal, with its 
alabaster lions, is now happily preserved as a public monu. 
ment. 

There were several] ladies in cantonments ; the attractions 
of Simla, Kasauli, or Mussoorie did not draw as easily as 
now. Parade was over probably by eight, and _ officers 
had gone to their bungalows and messes for breakfast, 
The houses were closed and kaskas tattie and thermandidote 
were at work, and the air and atmosphere was assuming 
the peasoup haze of a northern hot weather day. Down at 
the Kashmir Gate, the Mainguard as it was called, was a 
subaltern’s guard of native infantry, changed once a week, 


formed at this time by a company of the 38th. This guard} ° 


found a party at the Calcutta Gate of the city leading to 
the bridge of boats over the Jumna and a guard on the 
Arsenal. Major Vibart tells how at that time Mr. Plaice 


of the Delhi Gazette who lived adjoining the Mainguard,} 


was particularly hospitable to the officer on guard, and it 
was usual to ask on return “‘ How many times did you dine 
with old Plaice ?”’ No doubt there were daughters. 

The road from the Kashmir Gate to the Khyber Pass, 
the Alipur Road, ran as now past Ludlow Castle which is 
little changed, and past the telegraph office which was not 
as is often supposed near the Mainguard within the walls, 
it having been moved out nearer the cantonment at the end 
of *°56. This places the admirable behaviour of the young 
telegraph clerks in a rather less dramatic light than is some 
times believed. The Rajpur Road did not exist, but the roadto 
the Flagstaff Tower ran as now, and the Assembly Rooms 
must have been close to the present Racquetcourt Hous, 
where the roads bifurcated. Marshall’s Emporium must 
have been close by, and the other side of the road the grounds 
of the original Metcalfe House that was looted and bumt 
by villagers with all its art treasures and books. 

The intimate story cannot be followed without reference 
to the civil officers and their actions that day. The chief 
actors were Mr. Simon Fraser, Commissioner and Resident 
at the Mogul court, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, a youngé 
member and head of the family that had been so long 
connected with the affairs of Delhi, who was joint magistrate 
Mr. Hutchinson the magistrate, Mr. Le Bas the judge and 
Dr. Balfour the civil surgeon. Inside the Palace over the 
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gateway of the Lahore Gate Captain Douglas of the Bengal 
Army commanded the king’s guards, consisting of a corps of 
infantry dressed like the sepoys of the line and a small 
force of artillery, chiefly concerned with firing salutes. 

Now the Commissioner lived at Ludlow Castle, the present 
dub, not far outside the Kashmir Gate. Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe lived at Metcalfe House, the family residence, on 
the Jumna cliff. All was quiet on that Monday morning 
and everyone was going about his business, the judge to 
his court, which was in the old Custom House, where only 
a memorial embrasure now stands, the magistrate to his 
ofice in the Water Bastion. 

Now it is believed that the first signs of the mutineers 
came between eight and nine when troopers from the re- 
volted light cavalry at Meerut first began to come over 
the bridge of boats. The outbreak had begun at Meerut 
the evening before and the telegraph line had been cut. 
Early in the morning the telegraph-master had gone out 
over the bridge of boats in the ordinary routine of business 
to find where the break was, and had met the incoming 


aa mutineers and been murdered (as afterwards transpired). 
nd it } 


There has always been a “yarn” floating about that 
Mr. Fraser received some communication from Meerut late 
in the evening, when drowsing after dinner in the garden, 
had refused to be aroused by his servants, and had put 
the message in his pocket. Intelligent Indians in Delhi 


| fully believed this. It has been said that the magistrate 


galloped up to the cantonment to warn the brigadier of 
trouble, considerably sooner than he could have done had 
the first intimation of it been the mutineers of the cavalry 
coming over the bridge, and that this is due to the tired 
Commissioner having found the message in the early morning. 
It is an interesting conjecture and would account for certain 
unexplained sequence of events. The hand of death pre- 
vented the subject being explored. 

After galloping to the cantonments, Hutchinson returned 
to the Kashmir Gate, where he found the judge, who told 
him that Fraser and Metcalfe had gone into the city, where 
he insisted on following them. 

Mr. Fraser with an escort of sowars, always furnished for 
him by the Jhajjar State, had started in his trap for the 
Caleutta Gate, where folk crossing the bridge of boats would 
normally enter the city. Metcalfe en route went to warn 
lieutenant Willoughby at the arsenal, which is referred to in 
accounts of the time as ‘‘ The Magazine.” It should here be 
explained that this was one of the main arsenals of Upper 
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India. It contained a large amount of heavy ordnance, and 
the guns stored here were so numerous that the mutineers 
never used them all. The gun park and store yards ran cloge 
down to the city wall, where the main Post Office now is, 
behind where the two old entrances remain as a memorial, 
Some of the old buildings still stand, including the tower in 
the conservancy yard near the city wall from which 
Willoughby looked a last look to see if the British troops 
were coming from Meerut before he gave the sign to blow 
up the expense magazine. 


It is the blowing up of this expense magazine that is | 
the act of devotion and daring that is so famous. It was | 
not the main powder magazine, but only the expense magazine | 
where small arms ammunition, including of course the} 
greased cartridges, was made up for issue. The main} 


magazine, formerly here, had been moved a few years earlier | 
at Sir Charles Napier’s instance outside the city walls) 
to a magazine on an offshoot of the Ridge, overhanging the} 
Jumna above Metcalfe House. It stands untouched to this) 
day, and is used as a kennel for the Delhi hounds. It con-| 
Y 


tained about 3,000 barrels of powder, as compared with 
about 50 barrels which were in the magazine that Willoughby 
blew up. The 3,000 barrels fell into the mutineers’ hands 
When the news of the disturbance first came to the canton | 
ment the normal guard of this principal powder magazine | 


was increased from 20 to 100 muskets. About five in the) 
evening after the act of Willoughby’s, the brigadier sent| 
to try and do the same with the big magazine, but the} 


strengthened guard who were about to mutiny prevented 
this. The morning act of precaution therefore prevented 
the important measure of the evening and is a strange 
paradox. 

From the arsenal Metcalfe joined Mr. Fraser at the 
Calcutta Gate and there Mr. Hutchinson the magistrate 
also appeared. 

We can now study the facts of the first arrival of the 
mutineers about which there has always been considerable 
misunderstanding among those who would probe the sequentt 
of events. In ’57, below the terrace on which is the Diwan 
Khas in the Jumna Kadir were some gardens, known # 
the Angur-i-Bagh (grape garden), and it was to these gardeti 
that the first of the mutineer troopers in their french-gt 
uniform and English shakos galloped to call on the ki 
for protection. They came according to ancient custdl 
of the East to make their appeal zer jharoka (below tit 


windows) of the king’s apartments. Halloing for # 
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king at perhaps eight o’ the morning, came mutiny and 
rebellion to the palace of the old empire. The king, annoyed 
and frightened, sent for Captain Douglas, who harangued 
the troopers, then not more than half a dozen, from the 
Mussammum Burj, and would even have gone down to 
them through the water-gate steps that are still to be 
seen, but the old king deterred him, pointing out that 
the men were drunk and wild with excitement. After 
derisive cries one man unslung his carbine to take a shot 
at Douglas, and then the troopers galloped off to enter 
Delhi by the small gate into Darya Gunj known as the 
Rajpur Gate. 

These men, followed by others, seem to have galloped 
for the Lahore Gate of the fort or Palace, and finding it 
closed galloped on to the Calcutta Gate. It was to this 
point that Mr. Fraser had hurried to find that other mutinous 
troopers had arrived before him and prevented the gate 
being closed. Owing to their threatening attitude he 
ordered his own Jhajjar sowars to fire, which they refused 
to do. Seizing a carbine, he shot one mutineer and then 
galloped his buggy for the Lahore Gate of the Palace. By 
this time Douglas, for whom he had sent, had arrived at the 
Calcutta Gate and he and Hutchinson, who had been wounded 
by sword cuts, made their way back to the Lahore Gate 
by dropping into the ditch, by which Douglas sprained his 
ankle and was with difficulty helped to his quarters over 
the gate. Upstairs spending the week end with Douglas 
was the Chaplain of Delhi, Mr. Jennings, his daughter and 
a girl friend, who actually tended on the two injured men, 
while Mr. Fraser harangued the crowd from the Palace 
bazaar within the gate and the king’s guard who were 
already unruly. He was suddenly cut down by an Abyssin- 
ian retainer of the king’s, and then the crowd surged up the 
stairs to Douglas’s quarters and butchered in a very few 
minutes the three men and two ladies who were there. 
That was in the rooms immediately above the gate by which 
everyone enters the palace to-day. 

The tragedy of that opening day in Delhi, when in 
some six or eight hours the whole of the Christian population 
had disappeared, save for a few poor captives in the Palace, 
may be divided into four separate dramas. The one we 
have just described was complete and final itself, and as 
the murders had been committed the queen’s palkis arrived 
at Douglas’s urgent request, to fetch the girls to the com- 
parative safety of the queen’s apartments. This tragedy 
had no survivors and the details were only gathered by 
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careful subsequent inquiry. The second drama was enacted 
in the Darya Gunj, that suburb on the river, when all the 
inhabitants, chiefly subordinates and their families, were 
butchered by the mob in their own houses, or the women 
and children taken to the Palace, to be slaughtered later 
to make a Mogul holiday. This drama again was complete 
and self-contained, and was separate from the isolated tragedy 
of the Delhi Bank at the bottom of the Chandi Chowk, 
when Mr. Beresford the banker and his wife and children 
were killed defending themselves on the roof of the bank. 

The third drama was that enacted at the Kashmir Gate, 
through which we drive so often, and linked with it may be 
the episode of the magazine, while almost separate again 
was the fourth scene—that by the Flagstaff Tower on the 
Ridge above the cantonment, two miles and more from the 
Kashmir Gate. 

It is episode three and four that should interest us 
most, for it took place where we ride and drive constantly 
in the course of daily life at Delhi. It is rarely understood 
and is mixed in men’s minds with the entirely different 
stories and circumstances of the siege of Delhi and its final 
storm by the avenging army which returned a month later. 

Now to follow these two episodes let us return to the 
scene in cantonments, and the ordinary morning routine 
after the dismissal of the garrison parade somewhere about 
7 or 8 a.m. 

As the result of Hutchinson’s mission to cantonments, 
or indeed warned sooner by the possible morning message 
from the Commissioner, Brigadier Graves had ordered the 
54th and two field guns to march down either to the arsenal 
or the Champ de Mars outside the Palace. Somewhere 
between 11 and 12 a.m. eight companies of the battalion, 
who as a lady’s diary tells us left the lines cheering, 


marched through the Kashmir Gate, the Colonel (Ripley) | 


and officers at their head, into the open space in front of 
the church—old Skinner’s church—that still stands—and 
on receiving an appeal for help from the arsenal, entered 
the road to the arsenal past the Delhi Gazette office. The 
officers were in forage caps and shell jackets, the men 
probably in shakos and scarlet. We can imagine the guard 
of the 38th at the Kashmir Gate turning out to them 
with the usual honours. Behind them bringing on two of 
De Tessiers’ guns, were the remaining two companies (the 
Grenadiers and No. 1) that made up the ten which in those 
days constituted a battalion, guns naturally taking some 
what longer to turn out and hook in than the battalion. 
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Little enough was serious trouble expected, for the 
officers were grouped at the head of the battalion, and 
the muskets were not loaded. The colonel evidently thought 
that he was making the simplest demonstration. Suddenly 
round a corner came a party of the 3rd Light Cavalry from 
Meerut, shouting Din / Din /* followed by a yelling crowd, 
who fell on the officers, shooting or sabring them before 
any action could be taken. Those who could dashed for 
safety, the battalion clubbed, hesitated, and whether guilty 
or merely rudderless seemed to melt away down the side 
streets, while the exulting mutineers galloped off, leaving 
half a dozen officers dead or dying. The surviving officer 
and a few of the men, entirely stunned, found their way 
back to the Kashmir Gate to find a surly and by no means 
prompt guard under arms. 

The field officer of the day who had come down, galloped 
back to the cantonments to report what had happened 
to the brigadier, and the remaining two companies of the 
54th marched in with the two guns. The guns were at once 
placed in position facing the church square. At that time 
the Mainguard at the Kashmir Gate was an octagon with 
open shelters on the inside and two gates, one opening into 
the church square, and one into the Kutcherry, which stands 
as now with the treasury, in the Water Bastion. The sides 
of the octagon facing the church and the two gates are 
gone, while the shops now just beyond the Mainguard 
were non-existent in °57. 

As the guns arrived, Colonel Ripley, seriously wounded, 
drags himself into the Mainguard declaring that his own 
men had bayoneted him. He had only recently joined the 
corps from the Bengal Fusiliers. Dr. Stewart, the staff- 
surgeon, then drives him up to cantonments in the judge’s 
carriage, which was waiting outside the Kashmir Gate. 

Lieutenants Butler, Osborne, and Angello of the 54th 
now find their way back to the Mainguard more or less 
injured, and the bodies of Smith, Burrowes, Edward 
Waterfield, Dr. Dopping the regimental surgeon, and the 
wounded regimental quartermaster-sergeant are brought 
in. The dead placed in a bullock cart, and covered by some 
ladies’ dresses from a house near by, are sent up to the 
cantonments. In the meantime some of the men of the 
54th return to the Mainguard, and the survivors almost 
begin to feel that perhaps it is all some horrid mistake 
and that the European troops from Meerut will soon arrive 
to clear up the situation. It was the hope that alternately 

* The faith! The faith ! 
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cheered and tormented many men during that long and 
appalling day. 

By this time the mob had begun to enter the houses of 
the Europeans on the walls behind the treasury, and ladies 
and children had begun to collect in the Mainguard, with 
servants and ayahs—a pitiful, bewildered crowd in light 
shoes and without head-dress to withstand the sun, s0 
hurried had been their flight afoot from the houses round 
the corner—children crying, young officers anxious and 
without guidance, and unable to re-assure them—Eurasian 
families in tears. 

Those who had conveyances were passed on to the 
Flagstaff Tower, but many could not be accommodated. 
Someone sent the bodies of the four officers of the 54th up 
to the cantonment, and the bullock driver, having brought 
them to the vicinity of the tower, unhooked his bullocks and 


fled away. Their arrival was noticed by some, but they | 


had to be left in the cart, and their skeletons, recognizable 


by their buttons,-were found still in the cart when the | 
avengers returned a month later. And they lie to this day [| 
in a small walled enclosure within a stone’s throw of the } 


Flagstaff. 


When the field officer of the day arrived in cantonments | 


the brigadier ordered the garrison to turn out, and he called 
for volunteers to go to the city. The 74th stood out 
promptly, while the 38th appeared sullen and inert. The 
74th were used to place piquets round the cantonment, and 
Major Abbott was sent with 150 of them and two more 
field guns down to the Kashmir Gate. The 38th were 
marched to the Ridge near the Flagstaff Tower and the 
remaining of De Tessiers’ six guns, two in number, were 
placed in front of the tower facing towards the Metcalfe 
House. 

In the meantime the women and children and Europeans 
in cantonments had been ordered to collect at the tower, 
which seemed the most immediately commanding spot, to 
await the arrival of the confidently expected pursuers from 
Meerut. The collection in and round the tower may be 
imagined as it gathered during the ferocious heat of noon 
and the early afternoon. Fretful children, anxious mothers, 
wives whose husbands were at the Kashmir Gate, servants 
bringing refreshments, beesties with water, flies innumer 
able, anger, despair, and wonder chasing each other through 
the minds of men and women. Colonel Ripley in a dying 
state had been brought to a regimental hospital in the 
carriage, and after he had been attended to was carried it 
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a doolie to the tower, and had given such accounts of what 
had transpired as he was able, and it was not much. 

The men of the 38th were in an impossible state, and 
constantly mingled with the Indian gunners who were about 
their business, till certain officers were told off to mark 
them from the battlements of the tower and shoot at any 
who meddled with the guns. Within the shelter of the tower 
itself the women and children sought such shade as they 
could. It must be remembered that it was not, as now, 
surrounded by shady trees. 

The reinforcing party at the Kashmir Gate found things 
little changed. The guard of the 38th, the two formed 
companies of the 54th, and some stray men of the original 
companies hung about in groups, whispering. Dust eddies 
whirled now and again round the Kutchery walls and danced 
through the octagon, and the women took what shelter 
they could in some of the octagon bays. 

The afternoon was drawing on, the horizon was black 
with the smoke of burning bungalows, and in the distance 
shots and the yell of a crowd struck the ears. Another 
and quieter crowd were stripping the church in the full 
view of the apathetic troops in the octagon of the Main- 
guard. A little later orders came down for Major Abbott 
to return, at which Mr. De Gruyther, the only civil re- 
presentative, demurred, and galloped off to see the brigadier. 
Abbott sent off the two guns, but waited awhile with the 
infantry. The two guns trotted up the Alipur Road, and 
as they arrived below the Flagstaff Tower, De Tessier 
sounded to them to come to the Ridge to their left. As 
they took no notice he galloped down to them, but was 
fired at and his horse hit, by a piquet of the 38th at what is 
now the foot of the Khyber Pass. His horse was just 
able to carry him back to the tower and died. 

This piquet turned the guns round and told the drivers 
to go back to the city. The subaltern galloped for his 
life, but on being fired at by more of the 38th holding the 
“pass” itself, turned away to the Jumna and made for 
Meerut. Twice already had the brigadier tried to send 
to Meerut. The first messenger, a nephew of Mr. Marshall 
of the Emporium, was killed as he tried to pass the magazine 
overhanging the Jumna, while the second messenger was 
shot at and turned back at the same place. 

The two assistants in the telegraph office about 1 p.m. 
sent off the famous message to their confréres at Umballa: 

The sepoys from Meerut have entered Delhi and are 
burning the houses. Mr. Todd is dead we think (he had 
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gone out early to find where the break was on the Meemn 
line). Good-bye we are off, don’t roll to-day.” They the, 
went a comparatively short distance up to the Flagstaf 
Tower, but about three o’clock an officer took one of then 
back, and sent a message from the brigadier to all stations 
north to say that there was serious trouble in the town o 
account of the arrival of mutineers from Meerut, and that 
the 54th had been sent down and refused to act. The 
facsimile of these two messages, as received at Umballa, 
sent, as the forms run “ By the H.E.I.C.’s Electric Tele. 
graph,” are in the Museum within the Palace (now known 
as the Fort) at Delhi. 

And all the while the last of the Moguls sat in aged terror 
listening to the drowsy splash of the fountains in the royal 


gardens, while the queen endeavoured to stir him to action, } 


and grasp the god-sent opportunity. 
It was not long before Major Abbott decided that he 


must obey his orders and return to the cantonment, but | 
to this day it is a matter for wonder why he did not take | 
with him the ladies and children’and the formed troops | 
that would obey orders. It would appear that this was } 


the last connection between the Mainguard at the Kashmir 
Gate and cantonments. Episodes three and four are thus 
separated for ever. 

As the sun was getting low in the heavens, the watchers 


on the tower saw a vast cloud roll up to the sky, while | 


those in the Kashmir Gate felt the full force of the explosion 
in the arsenal near by. The story is well known. Some 
where about noon the king had sent to demand the surrender 
of the arsenal, and a menacing crowd had assembled in the 
space in front of the gates. Nine resolute officers and men 
of the Ordnance Department, then a branch of the Bengal 
Artillery, were the only effective garrison. The small guard 
of the 38th was naturally worthless. The arsenal lascars 
deserted at once; the crowd became threatening. The 
king eventually sent down some of his artillerymen and 
guards, and after a short defence chiefly by loading and 
firing of light field pieces, the whole arsenal was smothered 
as the attackers came over the sheds and over the walls 
of the scanty defences. Then the ‘“‘ Head of the Nine,” 
as Mrs. Steele dramatically calls Lieutenant Willoughby, 
to the eternal glory of the garrison and the vindication of 
empire, gave the signal, the pre-arranged train was fired and 
the expense magazine hoisted into the air, and with it large 
numbers of the attackers. The few survivors, among them 
the gallant Willoughby, arrived a few minutes later blackened 
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and half-stunned at the Kashmir Gate, by a wicket from 
the arsenal which led through the city wall. 

It was the beginning of the end. The guns returning 
from the Khyber Pass without their officer, rumbled over 
the drawbridge, and the 38th shut the gates behind them. 
A few minutes later a volley was fired into a knot of officers 
within the gate, who made a rush for the bastion slopes to 
get away by the ditch. Cries from the women recalled officers, 
who then helped them up to the bastion where they were more 
or less screened from fire, and lowered them into the ditch 
with knotted sash and sword-belt. Some fell by the way, 
but at last all the survivors were safely down the face of 
the escarp. One old lady of advanced age and great weight 


could not be got up the counterscarp and had to be 
| abandoned. The survivors, perhaps foolishly, broke up, 
_ and the majority after incredible hardships and escapes 
_ found their way to Meerut across country. Willoughby, 
| the hero of the magazine, was murdered en route. And this 


was the end of the third episode. 
There only now remains to trace the end of the fourth 


episode. We may perhaps wonder at the apparently isolated 


state of the brigadier in knowledge and grip, but we must 
realize that distances were great, and the only means of 


_ communication the mounted messenger. 


In due course Abbott and his 150 men had reached 
cantonments. The explosion of the magazine had settled 
men’s minds as to the state of affairs. Whatever the situa- 
tion might be, it was clear that all authority had disappeared 
in the city, and there was no means of enforcing it. The 
native officers of the regiments gave it as their opinion that 
though the 74th were orderly, the 38th were obviously the 
reverse, and that neither could stand the trial of a night 
with the blazing houses in the city, the roar of the crowd, 
and the growing signs of a portent. About five o’clock 
the brigadier and the judge, Mr. Le Bas, the only representa- 
tive of the civil power apparently surviving, decided that 
the Europeans must abandon the cantonment. 

It is extraordinary that all this day no officers had been 
told off to organize a possible exodus and to control the 
available carriage. But so it was, and as the sun dropped 
in the heavens the Europeans made off in unorganized and 
separate parties, some to Karnal and Umballa, while some 
made for Meerut, some a-horseback and others in every 
sort of conveyance, about as abject and unorganized an 
alrangement as can well be imagined. There were enough 
officers and others, and sufficient arms to make a decent 
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escort and demand respect, but the fugitives went as thieves 
in the night and endured every sort of contumely. 

Besides the officers, the staff sergeants of the regiments 
and battery, there were the Christian drummers, the judge, 
Messrs. Marshall, McWhirter, Wagentrieber, Lieutenant 
Thomason, and many souls capable of bearing arms and 
carrying a musket. The judge had gone down in the 
morning to his court-house at the Custom House just 
outside the Water Bastion, and had later walked back to 
Metcalfe House and thence to the Flagstaff Tower. 


When it was decided to withdraw, De Tessier marched | 


off his two remaining guns towards Umballa in that hope 


of the known and ancient discipline which has always obtained | 


in the regiment of artillery. But his own horse had been 
killed and he drove at their head with his family in a victoria, 
and therefore had not the close control that he might have 
had mounted, moving up and down the column. The 
strain was too much, and after three miles the gunners and 
drivers refused to go farther. With all friendliness they 


left their commander and trotted back to their comrades | 
in Delhi, for there are bonds that are stronger than discipline. } 
Some while after sunset, the brigadier with his brigade | 


major and the staff surgeon watched at the Flagstaff 
Tower alone. The troops on the Ridge had long been 


slinking away to their lines, and the smoke and dust of the | 


exploded magazine hung like a pall on the unholy city. 


At last in response to the advice of his staff and the urgings | 


of the native officers who were about, to go ere worse befall, 
he decided to ride away into the gloom towards Umballa, 
and leave mutiny for the time in full possession. But 
before he went he would try once more to recall the discipline 
of the army with which he had served so long. He rode 
with his staff of two from the Ridge and the tower of 
authority, to the parade ground in front of the lines, where 
now the Viceregal garden stands, or perhaps the Body- 
guard camp. And there with his staff of two and the bugler 
of the 74th who was by his side, he had the “ Assembly” 
sounded. Again and again the notes rang out in that hot, 
dust-laden air, while the brigadier sat in the gloom. (an 
anything be more dramatic than the memory of that scene—- 
the glare of burning houses, the answering glow of the dying 
twilight, and the heavy scent of the flowering trees, as agall 
and again the bugle notes echoed through the cantonment! 
Of all those who have recorded the incident Mrs. Steel 
and Mrs. Steel alone, has marked the acme, the pinnacle 
pathos and of drama it attains. 


— 


aT 
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It is on record that one man of the 74th answered the 
call, and fell in with shouldered firelock. 

And the brigadier with this staunch soldier rode away 
into the darkening night. In due course he reached Karnal 
and Umballa to report in person to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and to return a month later at the head of a brigade of the 
avenging troops. But from that hour at dusk till those 
troops reached the Ridge and drove the mutineers there- 
from, there was no sign of authority and no Christian 
European or coloured within that city, save only those 
forty souls, chiefly women and children, from the Darya 
Ganj, who awaited a short while in a scanty prison the 


' eruel order of release, and one house in that same suburb 
| that defied rebellion till guns were brought from the Palace. 


Sir Theophilus Metcalfe himself, after trying to rally the 
police, escaped through the good offices of an Indian family, 
still happily surviving in a younger generation. 

But to all intents and purposes, twelve hours had sufficed 
to blot out completely, for the time, all sign of authority 
and all Christian souls. And it took place sixty-seven 


-f years ago. In a place where the tourist and the traveller 
' flock, and the headquarters of the army has its winter 
. Offices, it is well that the happenings of the 11th of May 
_ should be as well remembered as thegtriumphant happenings 
of the avenging siege. 


GrorGE MacMunn 


THE HOUSING GAMBLE 


[The writer of this article was the editor of Housing, the official Journal of 
the Ministry of Health under both Dr. Addison and Sir Alfred Mond, and gives 
here a dispassionate, rather than a political, survey of the housing problem,] 


Witt Mr. Wheatley, the Labour Minister of Health, be more 
successful in providing working-class houses than any of 
his predecessors ? The acid test will be the number of the 
cottages erected, and the cost at which they are built. 
Cottage building is in essence a business question. The 
middle classes in this country are solving their own housing 
problems, for by pledging their credit and future income 
in order to raise money to buy their homes, they have created 
a demand for the small villas that are springing up in 
thousands on the outskirts of all our towns. Individual 
enterprise is in fact already well on the way to meet the} 


demand for small houses containing six, seven, or eight} ; 


rooms. But the real difficulty is how to house the unskilled} 
artisan, whose wages are below £4 a week, and who cannot! 
afford to pay a rent that will give an economic return on the 
present cost of building. 

In order to meet the needs of the weekly wage earner who 
certainly cannot afford to buy, and whose maximum ability 
to pay rent, exclusive of rates, is estimated at 7s. a week, 
there are two main schools of thought, the one supported by 
those who regard the shortage as a useful lever with which 
to extend municipal and State housing, and the other by those 
who believe that the present condition of the industry is 
abnormal, and that we should leave the problem to the 
competition of speculative builders. On the one side are 
such enthusiastic zealots as Mr. Henry Aldridge, without 
whom the National Housing and Town Planning Council 
would be a mere phantom. It has been said of him, “By 
his fanaticism for uneconomic housing ideals, Mr. Aldridge 
has done more to stop cottage building than any other 
Englishman alive.” On the other side are those like Mr. 
Harold Cox, who cannot, or will not, realize that under 
present circumstances few builders can be found who wil 
put up without some form of subsidy from State, local 
authority, industry, or landowner, small cottages contaming 
three bedrooms, for rent, not for sale. 

As to the serious need for cottages of this size there cannot 
possibly be any dispute ; and the estimates of the immediate 
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shortage vary from 300,000 working-class houses to 1,000,000. 
The housing situation has steadily been growing worse since 
the beginning of the century, as houses fell into disrepair, 
and the annual deficit was not made up. Nevertheless, in 
spite of a collection of Acts of Parliament designed to stimu- 
late local authorities to action, politicians have no special 
reason to congratulate themselves on the results of their 
interference. The fruit, for example, of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909 was the building of 11,000 houses 
by local authorities in six years at the average cost of £235 
a house, while during that same period over 200,000 houses 
were built by private enterprise. The three Acts passed since 
the Armistice, Dr. Addison’s Act of 1919, the Additional 


} Powers Act, and Mr. Chamberlain’s Act of 1923 have certainly 
} produced over 220,000 cottages, but the cost of these to 


taxpayers and ratepayers has been enormous, and the actual 
output has been practically no more than that of private 
enterprise in the six years before the war. ‘The interest on 


loans payable by local authorities under Dr. Addison’s Act 
»is some £11,000,000 a year, and the annual loss to the 
_ Exchequer in respect of these houses is now approximately 
$8,000,000 a year. No doubt the war so changed conditions 
j that some loss was inevitable, but mainly owing to the 


readiness of all concerned in building, from contractors to 
bricklayers, to dip their hands deeply in the public purse, a 
cottage that could easily be built in 1913 for £250 cost under 
the Addison scheme in 1921 on the average £881. The bill 
will be paid not by this generation alone, but by our children 
and grandchildren, for many of the loans raised to finance 
the scheme run until 1980. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wheatley had at his disposal in framing 
his new Act the accumulated experience of the permanent: 
officials, and therefore his scheme is more subtly devised 
than appears on the surface. Whatever the folly of the 
speeches made by Labour speakers on public platforms, 
Mr. Wheatley evidently realizes that, if in five years at a 
cost of over £140,000,000 only 200,000 cottages have been 
built, it is very unlikely that two and a half million houses 
can possibly be built in the next fifteen years. His scheme 
is therefore shrewdly, even cunningly, designed to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. In essence he has retained the main 
principles of the Chamberlain Act, extending the taxpayers’ 
contributions. The important point in the Act, however, 
is that the local authority retains the power to build or not, 
subject only to limitation by the Ministry of the maximum 
number, and with an increased bait of cash to encourage 
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them to proceed. The autonomy of the local councils is | go 
thus left unimpaired, and upon their willingness to act or | fx 
not depends the ultimate fate of Labour’s proposals. In this | m; 
way the officials, many of whom are steeped in the wholesome | yp 
traditions of British local government, have taken care that | as 
the reins are kept in the hands of local authorities, who are } ho 
on the whole cautious and slow-moving. fin 

To understand the new Act of the pawky Glasgow} ap 
publisher it is necessary to summarize the housing legislation | ex 
of the last five years. The essential principle behind Dr, 
Addison’s well-meant scheme was the limitation of the 
liability of the ratepayer to the product of a penny rate, 
while the liability of the unfortunate taxpayer was absolutely | 
unlimited. As a result, in spite of the keenest supervision 
possible exercised by Whitehall, the local authorities had} 
little incentive to economize, and the average loss pet} 
year per house under the Addison scheme amounts to £60.) 

Then came a reversal of policy last year. Mr. Neville} 
Chamberlain definitely limited the State liability to £6 a 
house for twenty years, and in order to ensure the most 
drastic economy on the part of local councils, the ratepayers’) 
liability was unlimited. It was only possible to make this 
practical because of the careful administration begun by 
Dr. Addison, and continued by Sir Alfred Mond, mai 
whom the cost of a non-parlour house was reduced to under) i 
£350. To former Ministers some share of the credit should 
in justice be given for the good points of the Chamberlain 
Act, which was beginning to function very satisfactorily 
until thrown out of gear by Socialist promises of increased 
subsidies. Up to the end of August, over 26,000 houses 
were completed under that Act, and authorization has been 
given for over 158,000 houses to be built. 

Now Mr. Wheatley has made a definite and deliberate 
attempt to limit the liability of both the State and the local 
authorities to a maximum figure. Apparently he has assumed 
that the largest rent that the normal weekly wage earner 
can afford to pay, exclusive of rates, is 7s., and that 4 
reasonable price to pay for a non-parlour cottage, including 
the provision of land, drainage, and paths, is not more than 
£500. On this basis it is estimated that the new subsidy 
from the taxpayer of £9 for forty years, increased to £12 10s 
in agricultural parishes, and of £4 10s. from the ratepayel, 
amounting to an approximate capital sum of £243, 
enable cottages to be built, and then to be let. Local} the 
authorities under his scheme are given an inducement to wh 
economize, for they are told that if they can bring prices loce 
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down, they will be allowed to deduct the consequent saving 
from their contribution of £4 10s. per house. The total 
maximum liability from public funds for municipal housing 
under Mr. Wheatley’s scheme is, then, £13 10s. per house, 
as compared with the £60 a year actual loss on the Addison 
houses. There is also a break clause by which the whole 
financial position is to be reviewed after October 1, 1926, 
and every two years afterwards in the light of actual 
experience. 

Even under such conditions the scheme is so ambitious 
as to be quite absurd in face of the facts. Nevertheless, 
Parliament, on May 5, without even a division, authorized 
payments to be made on the basis of a scheme for building 
two and a half million houses in fifteen years, starting with 
90,000 in 1925, and working up to 225,000 in 1934. The 
building industry are ready to form committees to “ deliver 
the goods.” Weall know how Committees can hide a multitude 
of delays. The unions agree to one apprentice being trained 
to three craftsmen, such apprenticeship to be for four years 
only. But the whole scheme is to fall through if two-thirds 
of the scheduled houses are not built, or if prices work out 
unreasonably high. 

The official estimate of the total cost of this programme 
(if it is ever carried out) that will fall on the rates and taxes, 
is over £34,000,000 a year from 1940 to 1964, and after that 
year our grandchildren may enjoy a slight relief. London 
alone will have to raise by loans some £10,000,000 a year 
for the next ten years to carry out her share of the programme. 
But if the local authorities exercise their right not to build 
houses, then the guaranteed programme breaks down. 
Mr. Wheatley has evaded questions on this point, but it is 
the duty of the opposition to probe more deeply. What 
exactly is the bargain? He has tried to please two parties, 
the local authorities, and the representatives of the building 
industry, but no one is actually committed for longer than 
two years. There is plenty of “eyewash” in the scheme. 
For example, under it the industry guarantees to build next 
year 60,000 houses, but definite contracts have been made for 
some 115,523 under the Chamberlain Act. Further orders 
depend on whether the local authorities will decide to build, 
and whether Whitehall will authorize their tenders as 
reasonable in cost. 

Mr. Wheatley, in fact, has ventured on a gamble, but at 
the same time has tried to protect himself and his Party, 
whatever happens. If costs keep to a reasonable limit, then 


local authorities will act, and cottages will go up in so far 
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as skilled labour is available, but if, as is more likely, prices 
move upwards, then schemes will stop, and he and his 
colleagues will make vigorous speeches on their platforms 
attacking rates of interest on capital, and the profits of 
manufacturers, in the hope of distracting public attention 
from the main issue of insufficient skilled labour. He is ing 
strorig position for platform oratory. His financial proposals 
are much more moderate than those agreed to in 1919 by 
the Conservative and Liberal Members of the Coalition 
Government; they are far more governed by checks than 
any previous schemes; they are supported by the majority 
of the most influential of the local authorities ; and if Labour 
has to go to the country they will form specious electioneering 
material. We cannot hope to expose the futility of Mr. 
Wheatley’s Act unless we recognize the strategic position 
in which he has placed himself and his Party. 

The Labour Cabinet, mainly Trade Unionist, are clearly 
anxious to keep out of a possible struggle with the officials 


of the Building Trades Unions who are the real masters of | 


the situation. These argue that just as doctors, solicitors, 
and even Civil servants, fight to preserve their class unions, 
so they are not prepared to abandon their monopoly. For 
they are well aware that so long as the deficit of houses 
continues, they are in a privileged position. Wages have 
already increased this year, and a further increase of one 


halfpenny an hour was agreed to in August. When it is [ 


remembered that every penny an hour added to wages 
increases the economic rent of a cottage by approximately 
a ls. a week the significance of the item of wages will be 
appreciated. Hours, too, are strictly limited. 

Unfortunately this increase of wages and decrease of 
hours have not meant a greatly improved output, and 
experience proves that the more the State or local authorities 
offer in the form of subsidies the lower is the output, and the 
more, by force of human nature, are the demands of the 
industry. If building contractors, manufacturers of building 
materials, and building trade operatives were unselfish 
archangels, we might expect them to restrict their profits 
and their wages, but being as human as their fellow 
countrymen, they make the best bargain possible out of the 
national need. 

The Housing Act, then, will not produce the scheduled 
houses, unless the unions increase the requisite number of 
skilled men. This increase is allowed for in the Building 
Trades’ own proposals that ask that for every Government 
or municipal contract placed for houses, there shall be 4 
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proportionate number of apprentices employed, and that 
such contracts shall be distributed to the small as well as the 
large contractors. In this matter we must recognize that 
the Conservatives did nothing, that the Liberals only talked, 
and that Mr. Wheatley has at least succeeded in framing a 
scheme for the augmentation of the Labour supply. Both 
the older parties are, unfortunately, throwing stones in glass- 
houses when they attack the most vulnerable part of his policy, 
for neither Sir Alfred Mond nor Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
were able to obtain even a promise of an extension of 
the apprenticeship system, to say nothing of the other 
proposals by which the unskilled men in the industry are 
to be allowed to complete their training as skilled men. 
But will the scheme ever be carried through? Further, 
can some system of bonus on output be introduced in order 
to stimulate better production? If these questions are 
answered satisfactorily, Mr. Wheatley may win his flutter. 
Having obtained this agreement for increasing the supply 


_ of labour, Mr. Wheatley has entrenched himself against 


attack on the score of materials by his Profiteering Bill. 


_ It is quite true that the manufacturers of building materials 


are often as selfish as the men, but their prices are checked 


by competition from abroad, and by the searchlight of 


public opinion. In the course of investigations by numerous 


} committees they have been able to prove conclusively that 
the increased amount paid in wages is the main reason for 


increased prices. In any case State control of materials 
through the Department of Building Materials Supply, a 
Ministry of Munitions body handed over to Dr. Addison, 
involved the nation in many millions of pounds of dead loss, 
and those who know something of the way money was then 
wasted will be strongly opposed to any attempt to reintroduce 
that ill-fated experiment in State trading. Experts also are 
agreed in the main that given the skilled labour, materials 
in sufficient quantities and at a reasonable price will be 
available. 

To ensure adequate supply of skilled craftsmen remains 
the most difficult of all the problems before Mr. Wheatley. 
There can be no doubt as to the need. There were in 1901 
over 720,000 skilled craftsmen in the building industry, 
and in January of this year only 367,030. Of these at least 
65 per cent., if not more, are needed for building factories, 
offices, houses larger than cottages, and repair work. Major 
Harry Barnes, V.P.R.I.B.A., who served on the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry, well sums up the question 
of labour supply in the words, ‘‘ unless we get a quarter of a 
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million more men into the building industry, we shall bea 
quarter of a million houses short of the output this decade 
demands.” 

But the history of the efforts made to increase the men 
since the Armistice is not encouraging for the futur, 
Numerous committees appointed at the request of both 
the Coalitionists and Conservatives have spent weary days 
discussing the causes of the decline, as to whether it was 
due to seasonal unemployment, to unfavourable working 
conditions, to bad organization, or to lack of payment for 


time lost owing to wet weather. But the discussions have | 
had no practical result. In fact, the number of carpenters, / 


bricklayers, masons, slaters, plasterers, painters, and plumbers 
available to-day is 25,000 less than in 1921. 
The shortage of skilled labour after the Armistice should 


have made the building trade one of the key industries for | 


the absorption of ex-service men, but persistent negotiations 
failed. In 1919, at the Building Trades Industrial Council 


Conference, Mr. Lloyd George urged greater individual} 


output and the relaxation of regulations to allow men to 


come into the trade and to reduce the apprenticeship period. / 
But the representatives of the unions opposed dilution, | 
and their decision was confirmed at a special conference of | 


the building trades representatives at Manchester in February 
1920, “‘ to resist the dilution of building trade labour with the 
utmost strength of our organization.” The fact was then 
made public that the building trade had fixed an age limit 
of thirty-two for admission into the trade, which placed an 
effectual ban on many ex-service men, while the majority of 
the unions demanded that a workman should have worked 
at his craft from three to six years, or even more, before 
becoming a member of the union. In the House of Commons 
on March 22, 1920, Mr. Lloyd George made a full statement 
of union obstacles to the entry of ex-service men, and cited 
definite examples of obstructive tactics. 

In December 1920, the Government made a fresh effort 
and proposed a scheme to the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives by which, in return for an undertaking 
to admit and train not less than 50,000 ex-service men, the 
Government would make a training grant to the unions of 
£5 per man admitted—£2 on admission and £3 on completion 
of training. The suggestion was made that the training 
grants could be used in aid of provision against unemploy: 
ment. In February 1921, the operatives rejected the 
proposal by 310,000 votes to 2,500. At that time ther 
were 300,000 unskilled ex-service men unemployed. 
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Subsequently, at the request of the Government, the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers adopted 
a scheme for the employment of ex-service men. But more 
difficulties were encountered, and on August 4, 1922, Dr. 
Macnamara announced that he had been advised that on 
account of the widespread depression in the building trades 
it was not possible to make any progress. 

This summary of some of the facts showing how, in the 
past five years, Labour has been one of the main obstacles 
in the way of recruiting men for a depleted industry proves 


/ how hazardous is Mr. Wheatley’s gamble. The report 
| of the National House Building Committee, representing 


both employers and operatives, presented to the Minister of 


| Health in April, contains elaborate statistics to prove that 


in order to build 125,000 cottages a year some 57,230 crafts- 


/ men are required. If the men are ever found, they will need 


training, and thus the Committee quite rightly poured cold 
water on the idea that such a total could be reached, at 


_ any rate for the first year or two after the passing of fresh 
legislation. 


Yet in face of the deplorable need of houses under- 
mining the nation’s health and morale, the building industry 
have wasted three months this summer in a protracted and 
futile dispute, and thus the building of thousands of cottages 
has been delayed. 

Suggestions are being freely made in certain quarters 
that concrete and other methods of construction rather than 
with brick is the way out of these labour troubles, and it is 
proclaimed that a dozen unemployed men, without any 
training, under skilled supervision, can put up concrete houses 
made of blocks. It is true that a shell of a concrete house 
can be so erected, and that concrete houses are bound to 
be increasingly built in the future. Further, difficulties of 
preparing and mixing concrete and of construction are being 
overcome, partly owing to the research work that has been 
carried out at Acton, Amesbury, and elsewhere, by the Build- 
ing Research Board during the period that Lord Salisbury, 
one of the Conservative leaders who really understands 
the practical problems involved in housing, was taking 
an active part in its work. But it is quite untrue to suggest 
that such houses can be erected practically without skilled 


labour. Official figures show that whereas 55 per cent. of 


the labour engaged on a brick house must be skilled, 42 per 
cent. must be used in the best form of concrete, for to complete 
& mere shell for occupation needs the work of skilled plumbers, 
carpenters, and other craftsmen. 
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a scheme for the employment of ex-service men. But more 
difficulties were encountered, and on August 4, 1922, Dr. 
Macnamara announced that he had been advised that on 
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it was not possible to make any progress. 
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training, under skilled supervision, can put up concrete houses 
made of blocks. It is true that a shell of a concrete house 
can be so erected, and that concrete houses are bound to 
be increasingly built in the future. Further, difficulties of 
preparing and mixing concrete and of construction are being 
overcome, partly owing to the research work that has been 
carried out at Acton, Amesbury, and elsewhere, by the Build- 
ing Research Board during the period that Lord Salisbury, 
one of the Conservative leaders who really understands 
the practical problems involved in housing, was taking 
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Thus, whatever the method of construction, the 
strengthening on a carefully calculated basis of the various 
skilled arms of the industry is essential. In view of the obstruc. 
tionists, many observers believe that this recruitment wil 
come from below by force of circumstances rather than from 
above, and that the less Parliament interferes, the more 
quickly will men be tempted into the more profitable branches 
of the industry. But if the unions continue in a position to 
dictate to the nation, this revolt against their tyranny wil 
be stifled at birth. During the last few months, for example, 
I have visited buildings put up very satisfactorily by foremen 


who were prepared to take on all kinds of workers, provided { 


they were efficient, whether they could show a union ticket 
or not. Payment in such cases was on output, with a mini- 


mum rate of wages per hour. On one particular job, despite 
bitter opposition from locel trade unions, the contractors 
had no difficulty whatsoever in obtaining sufficient labour on 
these terms, and none of their men at the end of a week 


drew less than £7, counting overtime and bonus, whereas} 
not one of the trade union operatives engaged on a bungalow | 


two hundred yards away earned on the average above £3 10s. 
a week, 


The tragedy of the new interference by Parliament in | 


housing is that the Chamberlain scheme was operating} 
admirably, the building industry was recovering, output was } 
improving, and prices kept steady. Private enterprise} 
without any assistance of any kind last year put up thousands | 
of houses of which only a handful contained nine rooms and 
over. But since January of this year, the average cost of a 
parlour house in contracts let has increased from £445 to 
£498, and inevitably the production is checked. 

A far more practical policy than that of giving more money 
from public funds would have been to proceed more ener 
getically under the Act of 1923. As Mr. Chamberlain wisely 
said at the time, this Act did not pretend to be a solution of 
the problem, ‘“ but a starting apparatus that will put the 
engine in motion.” He acted on the assumption that specu- 
lative building could be encouraged to supply the demand. 
That assumption has now been justified, but the other parts 
of the Act deserve wider notice. An efficient advertising 
scheme would certainly have created a wider boom for small: 
house ownership, but in fact the majority of local authorities 
have only played timidly and half-heartedly with the 
proposals, and the general body of architects and builders 
throughout the country have still the haziest ideas with 
regard to the facilities offered them. The Unionist Central 
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Office that might have seized the opportunity to encourage 
private ownership apparently considered its duty fulfilled 
by issuing one or two rather dreary leaflets on the subject. 

We are now faced with a new situation. The electorate 
that cares little for Party labels, but needs houses, has been 
given a most specious Housing Act. This cannot be attacked 
successfully by political opponents on the score of cost alone, 
for to the mass of electorate the talk of millions is meaningless 
as compared with the dire necessity of finding a home. 
We must in fairness recognize also that Mr. Wheatley has 
acted wisely in trying to establish a settled policy; that he 
has limited the State’s contribution to a sum only a quarter 
of that spent by the Coalition Government; and that he is 
supported by the building unions, and the majority of the 
local authorities. Nevertheless, his scheme is unlikely to 
produce houses, for unless administered with almost super- 
human intelligence, it will increase the demand out of 
proportion to the supply at the cost of the public purse, and 
then it will be shipwrecked on the same rocks that proved 
fatal to the Addison policy. The regulations published by 
the Ministry of Health, when read between the lines, reveal 
the official outlook, for dozens of loopholes are left open 
through which this or any future Government can escape 
and cut their losses, if the gamble fails. 


B. 8. TowNrRozE 


THE UNCHANGING MAGYAR 


WHEN after an absence of three years I alighted at th 
Keleti Station at Budapest I confess I was prepared for, 
hoping for, many changes and some improvements in the 
state of Hungary. My former visit had taken place in 
troublous times. Memories of Kun Béla and Bolshevism 
were fresh in the public mind, monarchist intrigues wer 
rife, plebiscites were going forward in slices of territory to 
south and west, the Regent was with difficulty holding the 
reins of Government. Not a very stable or promising 
situation. Inter-Allied Missions, diplomatic, military, 
financial, were installed in Budapest, with antenne in the 
provincial centres of Hungary. The frontiers of the new 
Hungary had not been finally delimitated, and maneuve 


and counter manceuvre on this subject, as on a dozen} 
others, flourished in Budapest and the neighbouring capitals | 


of the Little Entente. 

In the country itself bitter political hatreds and dreams 
of revenge divided the population into factions. But not 
such factions as we are familiar with in Great Britain. On 
the contrary, murderous, cruel, implacable partisans, placing 
their hopes in the knife, the bomb, and the torture for 
such of their enemies as they could haply surprise. Fear 
was the dominant symptom of the political malaise of 
those days, and outrage and counter outrage kept fear well 
stimulated. Those were difficult times—times of tension 
and flux, times demanding much patience, much diplomacy, 
if Hungary were to be saved from the civil war and chaos 
which for months threatened her existence. Grouped 
around her were half-satisfied enemies, hungry for further 
compensation for the injuries, outrages, and losses which 
Hungary, in company with her ally Germany, had not 
scrupled to inflict on them in the hour of temporary victory. 
In the background lurked the sinister figure of 4 
Habsburg lusting for his lost throne. Far away the 
Great Powers, busy treaty-making and nation-making 
Versailles, thought of Hungary’s future—in so far as they 
thought of her at all—only as a secondary matter to be 
dealt with when the many more dangerous problems had 
been successfully solved, the more remunerative spoils 
successfully divided. Certainly in the months which then 
succeeded each other much progress towards stability was 
made, many perils averted through the unsparing efforts 
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ofthe Government, aided by the Allied Representatives on 
the spot. Kun Béla, after a short and bloody reign, was 
displaced and chased out of the country. A strong Regent 
took over the government of the country. King Karl’s 
periodic apparitions were met and countered, and finally 
the stormy petrel of Hungary was caged in Madeira. Better 
official relations with the Little Entente were inaugurated, 
the new frontiers were delineated, and the new limited 
amy enlisted and armed. So far so good, but in 192] 
much ground remained to be covered, much work to be 
done, before Hungary could be said to be in any sense 
stable. Such was the general position of affairs when in 
1921 the Mission to which I belonged completed its task 
and withdrew. But somehow, even far away and engaged 
on very different work, one’s interests and one’s hopes for 
Hungary remained keen. One followed with interest in the 
newspapers the slow, faltering steps she was making to- 
wards political and financial regeneration. 

Judge of my surprise, on returning to the familiar 


surroundings of Budapest, to find everything practically 


unchanged. Deposited at my Danubeside hotel, where 
three years earlier our Mission had been installed, I made 
haste to change and find a seat in the central lounge just 
as the first lunch parties were commencing to assemble. 
Save that the personnel of the Allied Missions were no 
longer present, it might have been three days rather than 
three years since my departure. In no time I had en- 
countered many Hungarian acquaintances, and five minutes’ 
conversation sufficed to indicate that the same problems, 
the old political parties, the old canards and potins of 
1921, still occupied the place of honour. Glancing at the 
different neighbouring tables during lunch I saw the same 
sprinkling of budding diplomats and be-ribboned officers, 
the same collection of American visitors, the same repre- 
sentation—in most cases the same individuals—of the 
Hungarian nobility, the National Assembly, of society 
adventurers, of the opera and the stage, of the “ half- 
world” even, which had crowded this very room three 
long years since! The menu was, of course, the same, 
but here one was face to face with a national characteristic. 
The same mattre @hétel and his assistants hovered near, 
smiling, solicitous, full of welcome and inquiries. ‘‘ Was 
the Herr Maior making a long stay ? Was the Herr Oberst 
coming back also? They hoped so. It had been dull 
since the departure of the Mission.” ‘‘ Were things 
mproving ?”? I ventured. ‘“‘ Who could say? One said 
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this; one whispered that! Had the Herr Maior heard——)” 
In a moment I was placed aw courant with the latest and 
best rumours re Monarchists, Bolsheviks, Awakening Mag. 
yars, and Sleeping Allies! Tcheks, Serbs, and Rumanians 
of the Little Entente passed quickly in review. They 
were, of course, still awaiting a favourable opportunity to 
fall on Hungary and to divide among themselves the 
remaining portions of her territory. Frontier incidents, 
hidden arms, Jew baiting, sabotage, lurid tales of political 
internment camps, the fall in the kronen and the resultant 
distress, one subject replaced another succinctly resumed, 
I held my throbbing temples! Here was the unchanging 
East with a vengeance! Not a word, not a suggestion, 
not a syllable, had I heard which might not equally well 
have been uttered at a 1921 lunch table! I was almost 
glad when my old friend Zegedy, the gipsy chef dorchestre, 
came down from his platform to welcome me in the customary 
glass of Tokay! “ But,” thought I, as shortly afterwards 


I stirred my coffee in the crowded lounge, “ this is only | 
the superficial aspect of things. A little later when you | 


have dived below the surface, when you have spoken with 
the men that matter, when you have seen some of the 
Press, visited the Assembly, and spent a few week-ends in 
country houses, you will find that Hungary has realized a 
great advance, that everything, political and material, has 


improved; that the old shibboleths, the old quarrels are | 


disappearing, and that soon matters, financial, political, 
economic, will be on a firm basis.” My glass of Barase 
(the Hungarian peach-stone liqueur) confirmed this opti- 
mistic outlook, and when I stepped out on to the sunlit 
Corso and strolled along the Danube I felt there was yet 
hope for Hungary. 

Alas for human optimism! The longer I remained in 
Hungary, the more carefully I sought information, the 
more relentlessly was it borne in on me that the “ Millennial 
Civilization’ of which the Magyar is so proud remains 
‘* Millennial,” and lacks precisely the civilizing influence of 
those extra centuries of ordered society by which older 
European nations have profited. For what is it to-day 
that stands in the way of Hungary’s progress to complete 
prosperity in every sphere? Not her late enemies. No 
one desires her political and moral resurrection more 
ardently than these, her creditors and customers. ‘The 
reception which the financial mission, headed by Count 
Bethlen, received in Geneva, Paris, and London proves 
that. Not her immediate neighbours, for they have 


| 
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realized, as realize they must, that their future and their 
prosperity is irremediably and irrevocably bound up with 
hers. MM. Masarick, Benes, Jonescu and Pasitch have 
again and again made this all too clear. No, sad to say, 
the only enemy, the only opponent, the only real adversary 
of the Magyar, is the Magyar. Fatally plunged and steeped 
in the hatreds, the intolerances, the traditions of bygone 
centuries he, and he alone, bars the entrance of Hungary 
on the narrow path which leads to political salvation. 

Once in the van of the awakening civilization of Central 
Europe; once the keeper of the gate against the barbarous 
hordes of the Caucasus; once the vigorous champion of 
the Cross against the ever rising menace of the Crescent, 
to-day the Magyar is politically, mentally, socially, a hundred 
years behind the nations with whom, the conditions with 
which, he is forced to compete. 

One might vary Macaulay’s line on Roman decadence 
and write, ‘“‘ Now Magyar is to Magyar more bitter than 
a foe”! The propaganda, the attack and counter attack 
of bitterly divided parties, fill not only the National Press, 
but from time to time overflow into that of our own and 
other countries. Speak to an average business man in 
Budapest and he will tell you that two classes are responsible 
for the woes of Hungary—the idle reactionary aristocrats 
and the restless Communists. Could these two evils be 
conjured, “nothing,” he will affirm, “‘could prevent the 
solid and hard-working ‘ mittel stand,’ the business men, 
industrialists, manufacturers, and farmers in union with the 
‘intelligentsia ’—-scientists, doctors, lawyers and professors— 
raising Hungary from her present stagnation.” Question 
any farmer or small-holder and he will reply that until a 
better system of land-holding transfer and purchase is 
devised and enforced, with the consequent break up of the 
great estates now almost in “‘ mortmain” possession of 
half a dozen noble families, the full productivity and natural 
wealth of the country cannot be exploited. Here again 
the traditions of a feudal nobility bar the way. Question 
one of these nobles—throughout Hungary still in possession 
of medieval power and prestige, suspicious of every menace 
to these ancient rights—and he will reply that nothing 
but the return of the King, the expulsion of the Communists, 
and the most rigorous application of existing repressive 
laws, together with a wide rectification of Hungary’s new 
frontiers, can restore her ancient material prosperity. In 
addition he would wish to reduce to political impotence, 
™ et armis, such of his fellow Magyars as are Horthyites, 
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Socialists, or Jews. Finally, interview a Socialist and, in 
addition to expelling the effete and useless nobility, his 
remedy would be to divide up the land among the peasantry, 
incidentally thoroughly purging the bourgeosie of those 
elements whose week-kneed complaisance and_ snobbery 
render the existence and privileges of the nobles possible, 
It is the same in every grade and shade of society. Each 
class sees in the other an impassable bar to national pros. 
perity, while apparently remaining totally unaware that 
only by union and co-operation of all Magyars of whatever 


class can Hungary ever emerge from the political and | 


financial morass in which she is slowly sinking. The 
Government in Hungary now, as for the past four years, 


is carried on under a Regency. The Regent, Admiral | 


Horthy, has apparently many qualities which fit him for 
the difficult rdle he is called upon to fill, but he has neither 
the force of character nor the vision of a Mussolini. He 
and his Government have striven, in the face of countless 
difficulties and not a few dangers, to re-establish the political 


fortunes of Hungary on the basis of co-operation with the} 


Allies, and a more or less faithful observance of the articles 
of the Treaty of Trianon. Perhaps the greatest proof that 
this regime has given of capacity and success is the fact 


that, malgré the attacks upon it from above and below—| 


from Monarchist and Communist alike—it continues to 


hold the confidence of the vast majority of moderate men | 


in Hungary. 

Its political opponents continue, needless to add, to 
pour obloquy and abuse upon it, in season and out of 
season, but while there are many matters urgently needing 
reform, it is difficult to envisage any other form of govern 
ment which could, in the circumstances, replace that of 
Admiral Horthy and his Ministers, of whom Count Bethlen 
continues to be the leader and the inspiration. 

When it is remembered that modern Hungary consists 
of only approximately one-third of her pre-war territory, 
that she has been cut off from her only and much prized 
seaport Fiume; that to Yugo-Slavia in the south, to 
Rumania in the east, to Tcheko-Slovakia in the north, 
she has lost her wonderful riches in woods and forests, a 
well as Presbourg, her second capital and industrial centre; 
that thus decimated she retains only the Alféld or agt 
cultural plain which served as granary to those lost provinces, 
it will be seen that, even without the political tangle, the 
very economic existence of Hungary is highly difficult t 
assure. Nor is this all. In pre-war Hungary there was, 
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fromthe distinct and supplementary nature of the industries 
and products of the different provinces, as well as from the 
wants of her various neighbours, an economic balance 
which was the basis of her prosperity. Provinces like 
Transylvania, for example, and those to the north of the 
Danube now comprised in Slovakia, exchanged the profits 
of their wood industry for the grain of the central plain. 
The timber export trade from Fiume placed the southern 
forests round Pecs and Marbourg in touch with the European 
markets and enabled them to import in exchange the 
manufactured goods and raw materials necessary for their 
development. 

Amongst the neighbours, Industrial Austria looked to 
the Alfoéld for her grain supply, to the Burgenland for 


| fruits and vegetables. Serbia and Rumania, then humble 


states on her southern and eastern borders, were happy to 
count themselves good customers of Hungary for most of 
her surplus products, and over and above these local markets 
Hungary had a large and valuable export trade with the 
chief industrial centres of Europe. 

On this happy state of affairs the World War super- 
vened and, at its issue, left, inter alia, to a reduced and 
mutilated Hungary, over full of refugees from lost provinces, 
the task of building up again a vanished economic prosperity. 

As is ever and must be the case in such a quandary 
the Government, which, after the short nightmare rule of 
Kun Béla, undertook the task of cleansing this Augean 
stables, placed political stability before economic restoration, 
and the first halting measures were those which sought to 
reconcile the warring factions, to placate the victorious 
Allies, and to secure the bare essentials of safety of person 
and property. By total surrender to any and all demands 
of the Allies, the Government of Admiral Horthy obtained 
their moral support and goodwill. By a reorganization of 
existing resources of production and distribution a pro- 
visional supply of food and fuel was ensured. The menace 
of the return of the Habsburgs, with consequent total 
destruction of Hungary by her anti-Habsburg neighbours, 
was successfully parried. The little army and reduced 
Police forces were skilfully handled in the difficult task of 
maintaining internal order and public security. 

The constant threats of Monarchists on one side and 
Communists on the other were met by the creation of an 
association on Fascist lines, known as the ‘‘ Awakening 

agyars,” who became the unofficial instrument of the 
vernment in putting down sedition and insurrection, 
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whether reactionary or Socialistic in character. In the 
midst of all these essential measures a loyal welcome wag 
extended to the various Allied Missions, military, financial 
and economic, which descended on the tiny country from 
all sides, and the Government made real efforts to comply 
with the searching demands of the Peace Treaty. On the 
whole, then, the Government of Admiral Horthy and Count 
Bethlen had much to congratulate itself on as the months 
ran into years, and Hungary, if not out of danger, was 
at any rate still a member of the European family, still 
meeting her many obligations, and still at peace with her 
somewhat exigent neighbours. Naturally enough such 
satisfactory results in the spheres of home and foreign 
politics could not be attained without the creation of abuses 
and frequent violation of personal and civic rights. Re- 
pressive and violent measures of police and military were, 
on the principle that “desperate ills need desperate 
remedies,” all too common in the earlier days. Armed 
military patrols ranged the streets after dark and exercised 


but little discretion in the task of maintaining order. Even | 
as late as November 1921 a British soldier chauffeur refusing } 


to comply with some order from such a patrol, which 
he probably failed to understand, was shot down with- 


out mercy. If such a thing could happen to a member | 
of the British Delegation, it may be easily imagined } 


what short shrift and rough and ready sanctions awaited 
the Hungarian who rightly or wrongly found himself at 
variance with these armed parties or the other agents of 
the Government. Then were instituted these political con- 
centration camps, where thousands of persons, without 
charge or trial, were, on mere suspicion, immured. But if 
by this means much injustice and many cruelties came 
into being, certainly it was a necessary if bitter price to 
pay for the then vital and essential boon of public order 
and security. What is less explicable is that these camps 
still exist long after their quondam raison d’étre has dis- 
appeared. 

The rigorous Press censorship of the early days and the 
lack of facility for secret polling at elections, once justified 
by the desperate internal conditions of the country, seem 
now to be also anachronisms; but it would be a bold 
prophet who would foretell an early rectification of these 
glaring shortcomings. In the economic sphere the feature 
of all: these years has been the continual inflation of the 
kronen due to the too frequent recourse of the Government 
to the printing press to meet the many demands on if 
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slender resources. As has been noted above, political 
security was its first dominant aim, and economic recon- 
struction was then postponed to more hopeful times. Now, 
however, that political stability is more or less assured, 
all the pre-occupation of the Government is directed to 
saving the kronen from following the disastrous course 
of the German mark, and to restoring in the measure of 
possibility the economic position of Hungary. The cause of 
Hungary has been successfully pleaded before the League 
of Nations, and it is hoped to emulate the happy experience 
of Austria in reorganizing her financial and economic 
position on the basis of an international loan. Sauce for 
the goose, however, is not always sauce for the gander, 
and the economic resources and natural wealth as well as 
the system of exploitation differ widely in Austria and 
Hungary. 

It is not too much to say that one hundred years separates 
the populations, the conceptions, the political ideas of the 
two nations, and that Hungary is immeasurably behind in 
the race of civilization. Add to this her mutilation, the 
loss of her fairest provinces, her internal and reparation 
debts, not yet remitted, the bitter class dissensions, but 
faintly reproduced in the case of Austria, and it will be 
seen that there is little or no analogy to be drawn as to 
Hungary’s future from the successful reconstruction of 
Austria. 

Above all there is the unchanging character of the 
Magyar to be considered. That wild, unreasoning belief in 
himself and his destiny, which in blinding his eyes to actual 
facts and conditions, leaves him at the mercy of his enemies. 
The different grades and classes in Hungary, divided bitterly 
in all else, are united in this one determination to regain 
for Hungary her lost territories. As to when and how, 
no two Magyars think alike, but that somehow, sometime, 
the Rumanians, Tcheks, and Serbs will be hurled back 
into their respective countries is the accepted belief, hope, 
and determination, of every true Hungarian. 

On almost every door of a Magyar house throughout 
Hungary one finds a small bronze plate screwed on near 
the door-bell where it must catch every eye. On this 
plate, some two inches square, is engraved a tiny map of 
pre-war Hungary in its entirety. On this map are traced 
the red lines of the new frontier cutting off north, south, 
east and west her fairest and richest provinces; under- 
neath are the three Hungarian words ‘“‘ Nem, Nem—Soha ” 
(No, No—Never). A simple and ever present reminder 
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that of the present regime, the present Hungary, nothing, 
in Hungarian eyes, is permanent or lasting. Compared 
with this resolution of a whole people, the tentative longin 
of the French nation after Alsace-Lorraine becomes but 
shadow beside a reality! Yet the words ‘* Alsace-Lorraine” 
have in the history of Europe become synonymous with 
casus belli, and the professed goal of the Versailles Con. 
ference in seeking to give effect to “ self-determination” 
was to avoid creating new “ Alsace-Lorraines.” Here, as 
in so many other spheres, the pundits of Versailles let 
practice differ widely from precept, and Hungary to-day 
has an Alsace-Lorraine, not on one frontier but on four! 

Recalling the hot-headed and warlike characteristics of 
the Magyar, his indomitable faith in himself, and his history 
consecrated to the sword, can one really hope, really believe, 
that the League of Nations or the recent loan will induce 
him to settle down to a factious and intermittent prosperity 
within the narrow confines of his new territory? Every 
lesson of the past, every event of Magyar history, every 
indication of the present, every prophecy of the future, 
answers ‘“‘ Nem, NeEm—Soua! ” 

NEWMAN CRAIG 


NATURE-MYSTICISM 


Tue religion of Nature is the oldest and perhaps the most 
enduring of all religions. ‘‘ Nature is loved by what is best 
in us’?; whatever our beliefs may be, we must all believe 
in the dark goddess, Earth, and the mysterious life-divinity 
whose name in Latin signifies the Being who is about to be 
born—and, moreover, to be continually re-born. Nature 
is our mother to whom we owe our existence, a benefactress, 
austere but kind, who provides us with all good things but 
punishes us inexorably if we do not use her gifts rightly. 
As we look at her work, ‘‘ we seem to catch a glance of a 
system in transition’ ; she is a farmer who turns her capital 
day by day, as Emerson tells us, and, “like a cautious 
testator, ties up her estate so as not to bestow it all on one 
generation.”* One thing passes into another; all things 
are in a continual state of flux. We find little trace of 
semper eadem in her practice or her teaching, but an endless 
procession, a continual becoming: for this reason the tillers 
of the soil, who live at the heart of Nature, are commonly 
mystics and rustic philosophers. There is no end to the 
questions she asks us, or makes us ask; she is a perpetual 
educator, and beneath the mutability of her expressions 
there is always the sense of an underlying permanence. 

Nature-mysticism originally sprang from _ primitive 
theorizing about the natural forces which affect mankind, 
and some scholars hold that the Nature-worship which was 
the outcome of this type of mysticism among the Aryan 
peoples formed the foundation of the three great world- 
religions, Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity. 
Even now we are only partially acquainted with the processes 
of Nature: we do not yet know, for instance, what is natural 
and what supernatural, and the precise nature of a “‘ miracle ” 
has yet to be explained. Primitive man began by seeing 
“power everywhere—power vaguely apprehended but 
immanent, and as yet unclothed with supernatural or 
personal attributes”—a form of religion which may be 
called Naturism or Pre-Animism.+ Later on, these im- 
personal elemental forces of Nature were clothed with 
personal qualities and regarded as possessing powers which 
were directed by unseen beings, usually to the detriment of 
mankind ; the conception next arose of personal individual 
gods whose enmity had to be placated with gifts and sacrifice. 

* Society and Solitude, p. 286. 
t “ Pre-Animism,” by E. Clodd, R.P.A. Annual for 1917. 
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Such beings could not inspire love, and Nature was regarded 
with dread. Life, for the aboriginal, was one long nightmare: 
the terrors of the unseen dogged his footsteps and disturbed 
his dreams. He knew he could not cope with these irresistible 
forces, and the sense of his helplessness overwhelmed him, 
Pondering over these things, ancient theosophists made a 
considerable advance on primitive theory. They considered 
the world to be a huge animal united throughout its organism 
by secret sympathies, and they believed that the pious man 
of virtuous life might hold intercourse with it and fathom 
its mysteries. And to the virtues of holiness they would 
add knowledge: they dreamed of a day when mystical 
science, inspired from above and aided by benign celestial 
agencies, would be able to repel the malignant power 
that were for ever conspiring against the peace of mankind, 
But in the ancient world (with the possible exception of 
Greece in the heyday of her prosperity) and in the Dark 
Ages—that golden era of dirt, bacteria, ignorance and 
crime—the element of fear long predominated over that 
of love in man’s conception of the universe, and he had a 
very limited admiration for its processes and phenomena, 
He could not, as a rule, take an optimistic view of an external 
world that was the scene of so much cruelty and suffering, 
The unseen powers that directed it certainly did not inspire 
him with affection, because Nature was evidently no saint 
and the evil in her appeared to him greatly to outweigh the 
ood. 
e On the other hand, there were certain men more 
spiritually minded, who recognized the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, but dared not dwell upon its perfection 
lest they should divert their souls from the contemplation 
of God. They did not need to seek God’s footprints in 
Nature, they said, but preferred to find Him in the depths 
of their own souls. St. Augustine was one of the many 
mystics who deprecated an emotional attitude towards 
Nature, though he recognized in her an expression of the 
divine. Nor had the glories of the external world any charm 
for the beautiful, yet austere, mind of Pascal. “The 
eternal silence of these infinite spaces” greatly terrified him, 
and inspired him with many poignant thoughts which he 
expressed in his own inimitable prose. He was a sick man 
when he wrote his Pensées. For him, as for every Jansenist, 
Nature—like man, and, indeed, all creation—was under 4 
curse; the whole world presented itself to his suffering 
soul as a series of black cliffs threatening to topple over and 
crush him, fathomless abysses into which he fancied himself 
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to be falling.* We more fortunate moderns, less weighed 
down by the bogies of Augustinian theology which oppressed 
the great champion of Port Royal, are enabled to view the 
workings of Nature with greater complacency. 

As time went on, out of awe and wonder grew systematized 
reflection ; men of superior mental and moral calibre followed 
Aristotle and other philosophers in the study of natural 
science, and, as knowledge grew, love and admiration of 
Nature followed in its train. The idea spread that such 
study and contemplation not only sharpened the wits, 
but had a purifying and disciplinary influence upon the 
human soul. Men learned to appreciate the symbolic value 
of natural objects. It was seen that the estrangement 
from Nature, her processes and laws, in the popular mind 
was a very grave mistake. Among the Greek philosophers 
a mythical or, as I should prefer to say, a mystical strain 
had been at work; the heavenly bodies were affirmed to 
be divinities. Aristotle thought that Nature, a living being, 
described a graduated series, a progressive transition, whereby 
matter rose into form, elements into plants, plants into 
animals, animals into human beings possessing individual 
souls The pastoral poets of later Greece loved Nature, 
and Lucretius regarded her with a species of divine delight 
and dread; but the romantic spirit, so common in our 
literature now, with its ardent love of earth and sea, was 
comparatively rare among the ancients. Gradually, how- 
ever, Nature-mysticism became, here an esthetic form of 
romanticism, there a spiritualizing of, or attempt to spirit- 
ualize, our impressions of material objects. The roman- 
ticists, with Schelling as philosopher and Carlyle as prophet, 
invested the common objects of the natural world with the 
glamour of mysticism and informed them with a high moral 
significance. Myth and legend were transformed into 
allegorical truth, ‘“‘intuition’ of a rather questionable 
order was crowned with a mystical halo, and there was 
much rhapsodizing about the transcendental and the 
Absolute. That highly susceptible Deist, Rousseau, the 
first Nature-sentimentalist and ancestor of romantic natural- 
ism, found that Nature awakened in him a bewildering 
passion of unorthodox religiosity; scenes of beauty left 
him in transports of ecstasy that few mystics could hope 
to rival. One result of it all was that “ artistic” religion 
of the sensuously mystical type that Rome favours became 
the fashion, and the Curia reaped a rich harvest of converts. 

* W. Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies, p. 81. 
t Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, pp. 111, 113. 
VOL, LXXXIV 20 
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In all this theorizing Nature, “the time-vesture of the 
Eternal,” etc., played a conspicuous part. The religious 
mystics of early-medieval Christianity, who derived most 
of their ideas from Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, obstinately 
closed, or professed to close, their eyes to all external things; 
the contemplative Nature-mystic of our day does exactly 
the opposite: he opens his eyes as wide as he can, and 
uses them to the best of his ability. His tendency is to 
dwell on the glory and goodness of Nature, the “ necessity 
of beauty ’’ under which she lies, rather than to expatiate 
(as the ancients did) on her evil aspects. He takes his 
religion, as Emerson puts it, not from the catechism, but 
from his surroundings. The enchantments of Nature are 
for him “medicinal”; they are “ quarantine powers” 
that sober and heal us. She is man’s friend and sister, or 
else a mother in whose bosom he nestles and from whose 
body he receives nourishment for his soul and imagination, 
If he is a pious man, he sees in her a mirror of Omnipotence, 
the screen of an unknown reality, a reflection of “ many- 
coloured wisdom” and beneficence. He uses her as an 
instrument for conveying religious and ethical instruction, 
because, in his view, she is the language in which God 
expresses Himself concerning things invisible. Her works 
are types of spiritual existence; they bear the image and 
superscription of the Deity, who take in the intellectual 
world the place which the sun occupies in the sensible 
Just as the moral life has its mystical and transcendental 
side, so Nature would appear to have a spiritual principle 
which partakes of the divine: if there is not exactly an 
identity, there is at any rate a close correspondence between 
the seen world and the unseen. ‘‘ Every good man,” says 
the English mystic, John Smith, quoted by Dean Inge, 
‘* finds every place he treads upon holy ground ; to him the 
world is God’s temple.” Renan, as he himself tells us, 
painted Nature by moral traits; and his great mentor of 
the seventeenth century, Fénelon, made her a text for elegant 


sermons slightly tinged with pedantry. The early Father} i 


had ideas concerning comets, those monstrous dragos 
that terrified humanity as they rushed through space shaking 
pestilences from their hair. In the eyes of the pious beholden 
they were not mere natural phenomena, but manifestation 


of divine wrath at humanity’s misdeeds. But the scientifit | 


view eventually prevailed, and the workings of Nature’ 
laboratory began to make their irresistible appeal to intellect 
as well as to imagination : the dreams of the study and the 
prophetic inspirations of one generation became the realitie 
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of the next, and taught fresh lessons to mankind. The 
rligious instinct of the mystic taught him that external 
objects, though only shadows of the ideal—yet linked 
with it—might help him to gain some knowledge of what 
lay behind the veil of appearance. 


Spirit that lurks each form within 
Beckons to spirit of its kin; 
Self-kindled every atom glows, 

And hints the future which it owes.* 


Imbued with these notions, which to some people may 
savour of hyperbole, we of to-day find it difficult to realize 
how unattractive Nature was to the average man of olden 
time. In particular the mountains, which some of us love 
so dearly, were an abhorrence to him. He regarded them 
as stern, forbidding things, the natural abode of demons 
and other unpleasant creatures that shun the plains, the 
breeding-place of such terrifying portents as whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, and thunderstorms. Even so cultivated a 
person as St. Augustine, watching from his villa at Casciago 
the sunset glow on the Pennines towering above the Piedmont 
plains, was quite unmoved by the glories of the scene.t 
But in these days wnany of us positively worship the high 
and holy places which infuse spiritual exaltation. We do 
not shudder at them, as the ancients did: we want, on the 
contrary, to know them more intimately, to make the 
personal acquaintance of the dragons in glacial shape which 
our forefathers saw issuing from the caves in the rocks. 
The mountaineer loves the mountain, and, lover-like, he is 
apt to expand (as the reader of this chapter may perhaps 
think) with unnecessary prolixity on the perfections of his 
adorable mistress. He is not content, like Ruskin, to 
worship from afar, but demands closer contact with the 
object of his passion. The mountains, as Ruskin tells us, 
purify religious faith and stimulate religious enthusiasm : 
they also act as fuel to the fire of poetic imagination. Even 
in former ages they acted on occasion as man’s spiritual 
centre in the material universe; from their slopes were 
delivered the Mosaic Law and the Christian Beatitudes. 
Our best hopes and aspirations, our language and metaphors 
concerning what is holy and of good report, appear in 
terms of loftiness. Do we not see the artist and poet living 
in exalted isolation, ‘‘ proud and remote ” upon the heights ? 
he mystical explorers of spiritual altitudes frequently 


* Emerson’s Essays, p. 294. 
t Hellenism and Christianity, by Edwyn Bevan, p. 113. 
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compared themselves to mountaineers. They figured life 
as one long climb, at one time by the rungs of the scaly 
perfectionis, at another up the precipices of some trang. 
cendental peak. They sought to arrive at the topmost 
heights of consciousness, where the view from the summit 
should be the prospect of infinity. 

‘Steep and craggy is the path of the gods,”’ as I believe 
Porphyry observed. Thousands of pilgrims still climb 
holy mountains, such as Fuji Yama, with the zeal and 
devotion, if not with the technical accomplishment, displayed 
by members of the Alpine Club. Siva, Vishnu, Ormuazd, 
had their thrones on lofty peaks surrounded by the eternal 
snows. The Japanese, who are probably the most fervent 
Nature-lovers and Nature-worshippers in the world, haves 
special veneration for their mountains. Mr. Walter Weston, 
who has a thorough knowledge of the country, tells us that 
nearly every mountain summit has its own guardian divinity; 
and Fuji, the ‘‘ matchless peak,” is the Peace-giver, the God, 
the Treasure.* ‘‘ Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord?” asks the Psalmist; and only virtuous initiates 
were deemed worthy of the honour. But the true mystic’s 
mountain is a ‘‘ mountain without summit,”’ the Peak of 
Perfection whereof the ascent is never perfected, “the 
secret top of Horeb” cloaked in darkness, and hidden in 
mist and mystery that is never dispersed. 

As an old mountaineer who has wandered in his time 
among unmapped hills and over untrodden passes, peaks 
and glaciers—but whose climbing days, alas! now are over— 
I may perhaps be allowed to risk the charge of garrulity and 
to set down a few further reflections on the subject from 
more personal standpoint. It has always seemed to me 
that the foundation of the true mountaineer’s creed, like 
that of the mystic, is the belief that the essence of life lies 
in exploration. He has, in greater or lesser degree, that 
‘dim consciousness of the beyond’? which, as Dean Inge 
truly says, is part of our nature as human beings. As he 
toils slowly up the slopes his thoughts dwell on the ur 
known possibilities lying on the other side. Each peak ot 
pass in front of him is a gateway to the unseen, an intto 
duction to some new and ampler world, and he wants to se 
over the ridge. Nor are these by any means the limit of 
the more ardent climber’s aspirations. Following the & 
ample of the ancient Greeks, he would convert his ssthetit 
emotions into virtuous dispositions—improve, not only his 
muscles, but his mind. Like Ibsen’s Norwegian het®, 

* The Geographical Journal, February 1924. 
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out of the solitudes, among the fastnesses of the mountain 
wilderness, the wanderer learns the secret of living; through 
the mists on their flanks he discerns things seen but darkly 
before. In them, the noblest manifestations of Nature, 
the face of Deity may be descried. For cathedrals there 
are the massive white domes and slender rock-spires thrusting 
upwards to the sky: somewhere in the recesses of the 
everlasting snows some Holy of Holies must lie ensconced. 

It is a true word that the aspect which Nature wears 
to the man who gazes upon her depends upon the mind of 
the observer; the light by which he sees comes out from 
hisown soul. He must be in harmony with his surroundings 
and yield himself up sympathetically to them. A keen 
susceptibility must sharpen his perceptions, or his mind 
will not be receptive of Nature’s appeal. And among the 
mountains, as it has always seemed to me, this necessary 
impressionability is heightened in a special degree. The 
air keen but light, the toil and dangers of the ascent, the 
grandeur of the surroundings, all combine to create a tension 
of the mental and bodily faculties. There are vast solitudes 
around us, yet we are not lonely: the great waste spaces 
with their fearful silence, the impressive forms of the moun- 
tains, the meeting of rock and cloudland on their summits, 
contain, we feel, something to which our own nature corre- 
sponds. They fortify, as it were, and enlarge our petty 
personalities. The immensity of the vision, suggesting 
some unknown hinterland lying beyond, overwhelms and 
bewilders us; the distant prospects whisper a message 
of infinity, and the Great Designer seems everywhere in 
evidence. 

At one time we are impressed by the conjunction of 
scenes of mingled beauty and terror, where the terror pre- 
dominates and we seem to get in touch with the spirits of 
the cloud and the storm. Awe and admiration mingle 
a we contemplate the majesty of a lofty black cliff, the rim 
of a thundercloud lit up by the sun’s rays, or the exquisite 
blue of a deep crevasse in whose dark recesses death lurks. 
At another the spirits of the wilderness seem in good temper, 
show themselves polite to the traveller and do not resent 

intrusion. Incommunicable forces speak to us in a 
language of their own that we can understand, and make 
us thoroughly at home. Nature is in gracious mood; and 
the heart makes a ready response to her, as to a friend and 
soul-mate to whom it can safely confide its secrets. There is 
sympathetic intelligence in the dancing sunlight and shadow ; 
the kindly “ Fairy Folk”? seem to be about us. We discern 
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their faces among the rocks that a short time ago were 
scowling down upon us with a threatening air. Those 
massive clouds over there, above the horizon, may be of 
such stuff as dreams are made of, but to us they are cheerful 
castles in the air, grand but hospitable palaces of space, 
The colours in the sky are as tints from the realm of ideality, 
clear images of the mind’s best thought. All the cruelty 
and injustice, the anarchy and waste of the universe, are 
expunged from our consciousness. We cease to think of 
Nature as she is in the forests below, red in tooth and claw; 
we forget the lions who, roaring after their prey, do seek 
their meat from God. Here we are on the confines of the 
visible and the invisible. Yonder, in the distance, earth 


touches the sky, and in the far-off mountain mists the material | 


world melts into the great Beyond. The grand Nature 
pageant is transfigured in the sweep of our vision, and 
perhaps by some deception of the senses stands forth as 


an emblem, a promise of things to come that we know( 


not of. 


It may be said that all this is nothing more than} 
“materialism grown sentimental,” the picture-language of | 


romantic pantheism, the elated mind or the overstrained 
body objectifying its visions, making Nature an echo of its 


own thoughts, and indulging itself in evanescent fervours. { 


The critic may object, with Coleridge, that 


We may not hope from outward form to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 


He may argue that such emotional relationship with the 
outside world is a thing of little value; and far be it from 
me to deny that the critic may be right. It may all be 
part of the kingdom of illusion; but man does not live by 
bread alone, but also by sentiment, by admiration, and 
(if you will have it so) by hallucination. Whether the 
alchemy be Nature’s, or the product of our own fancies, it 
boots not to inquire: there it is all the same. It is 4 
genuine transformation scene that we witness, be the methods 
of transformation what they may. Still let us dream our 
foolish dreams, if dreams they be. They are at any rate 
real to us, and for the time; they do not fade from ou 
memory as the recollection of nocturnal visions fades. 

nightly vigil on some moonlit glacier, under the stars winking 
above the great peaks, creates a host of august and indelible 
impressions. In the deep red flush of the evening Alpine 
glow we yield ourselves to Nature’s witchery: bathed 1 
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the sensuous magic of the hour, our spirits are at peace. 
In the going forth of the morning in robes of saffron upon 
the mountains—springing, as Emerson says of poetry, like 
the rainbow daughter of Wonder from the invisible—the 
pale glamour of dawn is as a faint reflection of a radiance 
not of this earth. At these and similar times the impression 
of a species of spiritual exaltation, some subtle kind of 
communion with the unseen world, may easily become 
an apprehension transcending that of the mere visionary’s 
dream. One may say, then, as was said of old time on 
another mountain-top, ‘‘ It is good for us to be here.” 


H. E. M. StutFre.p 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE 
OF SOCIALISM 


From time to time, in the course of the last few years, I, 
in Rome, have heard a cry of joy go up over Italy from 
the old adherents of Socialism. What is it about? They 
have won a victory abroad. This happy state of things began 
during the last years of the war when first Kerensky, 
then Lenin, stirred up revolution in Russia. Then the 
Italian Socialists announced the advent of the Socialist 


regime throughout the world, and:shouts of exultation and [ 
songs of triumph mounted to the skies. Above all they | 
rejoiced in Lenin’s revolution, which installed Communism, | 


the very essence of Socialism. 

Italian Socialists at once foresaw Communism supreme 
on earth. And their spiritual feasts did not end with the 
war; in the first turmoil of defeat a Socialist revolution 


broke out in Germany, a Communist revolution in Hungary, } 
Quite recently Italian Socialists had another vicarious | 


triumph in England with the accession of Ramsay MacDonald 
as Prime Minister. And to crown all, there came the news 
of a fresh victory in France. The two terms for political 
opinion, Right and Left, are very widespread in Italy. To 
go to the Right means to tend towards Reaction, 
Obscurantism, Conservatism, even Abolutism ; all, in short, 
that was most abhorrent in the Middle Ages. To go to 
the Left, on the contrary, means to go towards the light; 
Progress, Liberty, Democracy, and above all (for Socialists) 
to go towards Socialism. The world to-day, according to 
the Italian Socialists, is going to the Left, and they never 
weary of repeating that the world is going to the Left. In 
short, as we said before, it is becoming socialistic. There 
was a period after the war, between 1919 and 1922, when 
Italian Socialists, under the inspiring influence of Russia 
and certain other agencies, very nearly brought about 4 
revolution in their own country ; but lacking courage for it 
themselves, and the revolution having, in fact, been brought 
about by their enemies, the Fascisti, they more than ever 
now, no doubt by way of compensation, take to themselves 
the laurels of their foreign colleagues in England, France, 
and elsewhere. 

When the news reached Italy that the English Labour 
Party had come into power under the leadership of Ramsay 
MacDonald, a Rome newspaper asked for my opinion with 
a view to publishing it. I replied: “As an enemy 
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Socialism I can only rejoice in what has happened in 
England. ‘The modicum of Socialism which lurked in Labour 
even in that great nation will pass away.” And this is. 
exactly what is happening, and has been happening daily for 
the last few years. 

What I mean is this: Socialism expires directly, by 
one means or another, it passes from the Opposition into the 
Government. Socialism may force its way into power by 
revolution, or it may come into power by constitutional 
means ; it is all one. In either case it perishes, because its 
own partisans and its own nominees cease to adhere to it, 
and go about their own business. 

Russia to-day is surely the great illusion of Socialists 
and Communists alike, just as she was once their chief 
apostle and greatest glory. We could hardly have invented 
a more powerful case against Socialism and Communism. 
Where are now the Proletarian Dictatorship, the Soviet 
Republic, and the rest? What is the Russian revolution 
to-day if not anti-revolutionary, restoring those common 
laws by which nations always have lived and always will 
live? What is remarkable in the Russia of to-day is this: 
that the same men who made the revolution have made 
the counter-revolution ; individualism, the bourgeoisie, are 
being restored by the very men who worked for their 
destruction. And these men still call themselves Com- 
munists. They call themselves Communists while doing 
their utmost to reinstate private property, trading rights, 
and all the other foundations of human society. They 
keep the name of Communist in order that they may keep, 
what is far more important, the power in their own hands. 
In other words Russia is ruled to-day by an oligarchy 
which first climbed up by means of destruction and now 
reconstruct in order to hold; and Communism is 
merely their instrumentum regni. But Russia to-day has 
become the grave of Socialism and Communism. There they 
first showed themselves in their true light, as new and 
monstrous demagogic weapons, added to the old ones in 
order to set up an oligarchy and keep it in power. Russia 
calls herself socialistic and communistic! But she is 
returning to private property and trading rights. Socialism 
and Communism are international. But in Russia a new 
and exceedingly egotistic form of nationalism is asserting 
itself. Socialism and Communism profess to be anti-military 
and anti-imperialistic; yet Russia shows signs not only 
of militaristic, but even of strongly imperialistic tendencies. 
In short, the Russian revolution to-day in every respect 
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supports our contention that the foundations on which it 
professes to be built have crumbled away. It would be 
wearisome to trace the same process in the various minor 
revolutions in Germany or Hungary since the war. Every. 
where it is the same story : Socialism rises only to fall. 

Let us turn to England, and ask if Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is the same when Prime Minister as when leader 
of the Opposition. Even if I were less sparing than I amin 
my judgment of foreign statesmen I should never question 
his good faith as a Labour man. But any cultivated person 
attempting to form an impartial judgment on contemporary 
politics must surely admit that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Government, whatever its name, is not really in the smallest 
degree Labour. In Italy, Socialists and anti-Socialists alike 
are watching closely the doings of the present English 
Government, on party grounds no doubt, but also from a love 
of historical and politicaltruth. Forinstance, we in Italy have 
observed with great interest how the English Labour Govern- 
ment deals with strikes. Take as an example the London 
Tramway strike. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald settled it by 
offering the Tramway Companies, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, considerable financial advantages in compensation for 
the increase of wages which they were obliged to grant to 
the strikers. This measure was severely criticized by friends 
and enemies alike ; by Labour, Conservatives, and enlightened 
Liberals. It was said that, faced by the danger of the strike 
spreading to other public services, and the duty of providing 
for the needs of its citizens, all the Government succeeded 
in doing was to save itself. Labour accused it of partisan- 
ship for industrial combines and the upper classes; Con- 
servatives and Liberals of not daring to use legitimate force 
to prevent disorder, for fear of losing the support of its party. 
Above all it was pointed out that this method of settling 
strikes was only likely to encourage them, since both 
employers and men would reap the advantage, while the 
only party certain to suffer would be the municipality or 
the State, as the case might be. But the policy adopted on 
that occasion by the Labour Government was certainly not 
a Labour policy. And we could point to many other similar 
instances, were they not already too well known to English 
readers. But the proposal of the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Wheatley, to provide free lodging for the unemployed, 
is so remarkable as to deserve mention. Were the landlords 
to lose the rent of their houses? The Government, it seems, 
lacked courage to arrive at this decision. Were the 
municipalities to pay it then? There was great opposition 
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to this, and some held that it was the duty of the State 
to provide lodging for the unemployed. When the measure 
came before the House of Commons in the form of a vague 
and indefinite compromise between the conflicting interests, 
and proposing to leave it in each individual case to a 
magistrate to decide which interest was to be sacrificed— 
the unemployed, the landlord, or the municipality—the 
measure was rejected. We have here the continuation of 
a policy familiar in English history, a sort of cross between 
philanthropy and State Socialism. A French writer who 
knows the history of England well, M. Boutmy, writes in 
his Hssai @une psychologie politique du peuple anglais au 
XIX’ siécle : 

The gentry has always dreamt and still dreams of a stable and permanent 
world in which the privileged classes, supported by law, scatter their bounties 
with philanthropic hand. They have at all times looked instinctively to a 
patriarchal government and humanitarian legislation. Patriarchal government 
was realized by the gentry under a characteristically English form by putting 
plenary powers into the hands of the Justice of the Peace. And as to humani- 
tarian legislation : the gentry were the great administrators of the first Poor Law 
under Elizabeth. By degrees they took upon themselves the whole burden 
of poor aid, contrary to the original statute which put a tax on mobile as well 
as immobile goods. At the end of the eighteenth century the gentry again, 
with the Act passed at Speenhamland in Berkshire in 1795, initiated the worst 
form of Socialism, that which cynically distributed alms in proportion to needs. 
The establishment of indoor relief was also the work of the gentry and bore the 
same corrupt fruits. 


English readers will be familiar with the Tory Party’s 
State Socialism. To conclude this part of my argument, 
it is clear that the two forerunners of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Labour Policy are the gentry and the Tory 
Party. That is equivalent to saying that no great hopes 
need be built on it of a messianic revival in Europe or the 
rest of the world. Indeed, our Italian Socialists perceive 
this only too clearly and lament accordingly. In their lofty 
perorations they continue, it is true, to repeat that England 
has a Socialist Government and is marching steadily to the 
Left ; but in their graver and more sincere moments they 
do not hide from themselves what is really happening in 
England. Not long ago the chief Italian Socialist paper, 
Avanti, wrote : 


_ Ramsay MacDonald’s rosy dream of social peace is setting almost before 
it had dawned. His honest efforts, which wore at first the aureole of Wilsonism 
renewed, have suffered shipwreck on the anti-social egotism of the Continental 
bourgeoisie, and are crumbling away in the shallows of a treacherous parlia- 
mentary liberalism. English commercialism, confronted by the profiteering 
commercialism of the rest of Europe, no longer believes the Labour business 
to be profitable and is coming out in its true colours. 
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One more word on the Labour experiment: remember 
that it is being carried out in England—that is to say under 
the most unfavourable conditions. These conditions, which 
are responsible for the growth of the English nation and the 
British Empire, are anti-Labour par excellence, if by Labour 
we mean Socialism. They are an immense fact realized in 
space and time. The vital laws of nations and states have 
an exceedingly solid basis in England; they are world 
wide, and framed to endure the assault of ages. Com- 
munism could work its will in the shapeless autocracy of 
Asiatic Russia, and reduce it to an immense heap of ruins; 
but directly Socialist Labour came into power in England 
it had to adapt itself to the conditions of the English nation 
and its Empire. Socialist Labour cannot modify such a 
nation and such an Empire, but it can be modified by them 
and obliged to do their bidding. To Italian eyes, impartial 
because disinterested, the Labour experiment only appears 
as a parliamentary move and nothing more ; a change which 
has no meaning outside Parliament. There may be par 
liamentary changes which have grave national results. But 
the change to a Labour Government in England leaves the 
nation, and still more the Empire, untouched. 

Everything tends to demonstrate the same law : Socialism 


has not altered facts ; and the fact which occupies us is the | 


government of nations and states. Socialism is incapable 
of governing ; it is incapable of bringing nations and states 
under itsrule. In Russia, England, Germany, and France the 
same holds good. The Communist revolution succeeded in 
precipitating the downfall of Russia, but when it wanted to 
lift her up again it was obliged to submit to the vital laws of 
nations and states, which are, in fact, neither Communist nor 
Socialist. And it will be forced thus to contradict itself till its 
final extinction. In France, as in England, the recent change 
of government has been a purely parliamentary change. The 
nation is left unchanged. Italy’s post-war pathological 
condition, accentuated by the influence of Russia, reached 
its crisis in the autumn of 1920. Then the workers in the 
chief industrial districts, acting in the name of Socialism, 
Bolshevism, Communism, Lenin, the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, the Soviet Republic, and the like, led by the 
heads of their old class organization and spurred on by 
fanatical demagogues, took possession of the factories, which 
within a few days they were obliged to evacuate because 
they did not know what to do with them. Having seized 
the instruments of production according to their Socialist 
creed, they realized that they could smash them up, but 
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were incapable of using them productively. The Socialist 
revolution in Italy was not parliamentary; it really was 
national. It had aimed a blow at the foundations of national 
society ; but at the first contact with reality it failed. And 
Fascism, which was already in existence, grew and expanded 
and forced its way into power, and rules now according to 
just and natural laws; and no more is heard of Socialism 
and its revolutions. Now why is it that directly Socialism, 
either by violence or parliamentary means, has seized the 
power in the State, and you would expect it to proceed to 
carry out its programme; why is it that at that very moment 
it stops being Socialism and melts innocuously away, laying 
bare the men of its party whose brains have perhaps been 
softened by the doctrines they professed, or who may be 
particularly incapable, but certainly are not Socialists ? The 
cause is to be found in Socialism itself, and it may be useful 
to expound it. 

As a matter of fact, when we say Socialism we express 
it in one word, but Socialism is several things. Socialism 
isa compound, not a simple body. It is, as we have often 
said, a demagogy, the greatest in history and the latest in 
time. Political opinions, doctrines, so-called principles are 
more than anything else political weapons, the professional 
insignia of politicians and parties. Under the modern 
parliamentary regime ambitious citizens open for themselves 


_ & parliamentary career by means of these weapons, and 


each no doubt believes implicitly that his own weapon is 
the one best adapted for raising him to the top-most rungs 
of the political ladder. Give the people universal suffrage, 
and they will at once find means of transforming this supreme 
triumph of democracy into a number of artistocratic frag- 
ments. And how is this done? By taking universal 
suffrage and dividing it up, or by allowing a few men whom 
they accept as their leaders to divide it for them into various 
sects, according to the various ideas or ideals that were 
waved like flags in front of their eyes. Hence the various 
éites—liberal, democratic, radical, socialist, communist, 
labour, etc. All of which are nothing more nor less than 
herds of professional politicians, out to make a career 
for themselves, side by side or one on top of the other; 
and each with the badge of his profession, liberty, democracy, 
radicalism, socialism, etc. Socialism is an enormous dema- 
Gogic élite, tending towards oligarchy in order to govern 
nations and states. But there are other and more specific 
elements in Socialism, as we will see. 

Now, however much we may condemn Socialism for the 
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harm it has done in parliamentary and demagogic guise, we 
cannot fail to recognize its historic value. It was and still 
may be a historic force; it had and still may have a historic 
function. It was the offspring and agent of that great period 
in modern times during which industrial production passed 
out of the hands of the poor into the hands of the rich, 
as a result of the invention of machinery. There was an 
enormous increase of wealth, and capital could afford to 
pay a higher return on the labour which had so much enriched 
it. The new conditions led to a fresh distinction of the 
classes and bore in themselves the seeds of a fresh class 
warfare. And it was at this moment that Socialism was 
born ; its raison détre is here. Socialism inspired, organized, 
and led the working classes against the employers in the 
attempt to secure as large a share as possible in the dis- 
tribution of the enormously increased profits. From this 
point of view Socialism was and is an important historical 
fact ; it stood for justice and morality. But we all knov, 
especially on the Continent, that many other very diverse 
elements went to the composition of what is vulgarly called 
Socialism. Let us look a little further. We have only to 
mark the words used by it in speaking of itself and its aims 
to realize that Socialism has really developed from a historical 


fact. The working classes it calls the ‘‘ Proletariat”; the { 


employers “‘ Capital’ ; the struggle of one against the other 
‘Class warfare’; the reason of the struggle ‘ Uplifting of 
the Proletariat.”’ Abstract elements also enter in; it is 
invaded by a heterogeneous collection of utopian, mystical, 
messianic influences. The ‘“ Uplifting of the Proletariat” 
becomes the ultimate aim ; the framing of a universal human 
society in which all are equal; the union of nations ina 
perfect internationalism. And when all classes, all nations 
shall be one, the advent of perpetual peace on earth ; the reign 
of absolute justice, the state of absolute social morality and 
the gift of absolute felicity! You see that Socialism has 
succeeded in building upon human hopes in this vale of 
tears a quid simile of the eternal salvation they believe to 
exist in the Kingdom of Heaven. Socialism stands for the 
justice of God, and equal happiness (or happiness in equality, 
which is the same thing) for eternal salvation. What has 
happened, then? What we remarked above: utopial, 
mystical, and messianic elements have been added to the 
sane historical fact of Socialism. Whilst a rough and rude 
humanity hewed out its crude story through the ages, 
another humanity, with a good heart and weak brain, wove 
its dream alongside the sweet dream of equality. And 
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nineteenth-century Socialism took to itself the Communism 
which is at once of all times and of none. 

These are the component parts of Socialism : historical 
Socialism, utopian Socialism, doctrinaire Socialism, or 
Marxianism ; a complete political army goes to the making 
of our demagogic parliamentary Socialism. Now all this is 
useful for controversial purposes—for parliamentary opposi- 
tion, the press, political meetings—but you cannot govern 
with it or found new eras. In the process of national 
revolution the unreal elements fall away. 

The only real historic element in the Socialism of to-day 
is the force which functions for the uplifting of the prole- 
tariat. But just because it is historic it is limited by time 
and space ; it is only a passing detail in the political economy 
of nations. To exaggerate it, to attempt to subordinate the 
whole of political economy to it, is to erect it into something 
unreal and doomed to fall. 

It is for these reasons that we to-day watch the curious 
spectacle of the disappearance of Socialism from all the 
Governments and revolutions which call themselves Socialist. 


ENnRIcO CORRADINI 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


REPARATIONS TO GERMANY 


[Surely the Daily Mail spoke for the common sense of the 
country in making this emphatic protest against the policy 
of paying Reparations to Germany under the guise of 

oan ?]} 


The British public now knows that the bankers of the United States have 
no intention of lending money to the Germans unless the British people are 
made to guarantee the loan. Let us say once and for all that no British 
guarantee can be tolerated for a moment. If a Government guarantee is neces. 
sary, then it might well be the guarantee of the United States, which is not 
suffering from the cruel load of debt or the terrible burden of taxation that 
weighs down the taxpayers in this country. 

If Americans will not invest in the projected German loan, why on earth 
should the British public? Why should Britain be eternally expected to 
“hold the baby”? ? It is not playing fair with the British nation. We look 
for “‘the square deal” and we are not getting it. That there is grave risk in a 
loan to the Germans the experience of this country in its loans to Allies during 
the war shows only too painfully. We have no money to waste on the defiant 
and unrepentant enemy who brought all the misery of war on us and on 
Europe. 

On grounds of patriotism, the arguments against the loan are over- 
whelmingly strong. We have shown, not once but repeatedly, that “‘ putting 
Germany on her feet’? means ‘‘ putting England on her back.’*> We have quoted 
the evidence of trade experts and leading practical men to that effect. Germany 
is our most dangerous and disloyal competitor. She was rapidly destroying 
some of our greatest industries before the war; and if ‘‘ put on her feet” 
to-day with the enormous advantage of gold standard, low taxation, and no 
debts or debentures, she will proceed to wipe most of our trade out. 

The real solution of the problem is for the Germans themselves to disgorge 
the enormous secret hoards which they possess outside Germany. The dis- 
passionate experts state in the McKenna Committee’s Report that : 


German capital abroad of every kind . . . after taking into account all 
credit and debit items, was at the end of the year 1923 not less than 
5°7 milliards of gold marks (£285,000,000), and not more than 7°8 milliard 
gold marks (£390,000,000), and we think that the middle figure of 
6} milliard gold marks (£337,500,000) is the approximate total. We 
draw special attention to the foreign currency in Germany, which, though 
not included in our valuation of capital held abroad, is so closely akin to 
a foreign asset that it must not be overlooked. It may, indeed, be said 
that this currency, the total of which we estimate at not less than 
1-2 milliards (£60,000,000), is a German holding in the most liquid form 
for conversion into foreign assets. 


Thus we here have it officially admitted that the Germans have £4.00,000,000 
or more of secret foreign investments or cash, and that they have much more 
than £40,000,000—the sum mentioned for the present loan—‘ in the most 
liquid form.” 

If they will not produce that money because they themselves think the 
risks too great, it is monstrous to call on the British investor to find it for 
them. 
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